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ihe Pacific, A 
(5) 10US AND FAMILY Papen, was first issued 

in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the Genera] 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now published 


by 8. S. Smith and John Kimball, committee 
of the Board of Trustees appointed by the 
General Associations of California, Oregon and 
Washington Territory. The Trustees for 1881-~ 
82 are: 8.8. Smith, A. P. Flint, W. M. Searby, 
I, P. Rankin, 8. F. Bufford, 8. A. Chapin, John 
Kimball, E. O. Tade and P. 8. Knight. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express to Tae Paciric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, S. F. P. O. Box 2348 If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Tue Pacrrtic at 
once. 
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God's No. 


Two little ones at play discussed 
The all-absorbing theme. 

I, listening, thought, the children oft 
Are wiser than they seem, 


“The President cannot get well,’’ 
Our little Mabel spoke— 

‘‘For papa read this morning 
hat theré wasn’t any hope.’’ 


‘‘He surely, surely will get well,’’ 
Quiek answered tiny Sue— 

‘‘For through the land, in every church, 
In every household, too, 

They’re praying God to spare his life, 
And bless both him and his; 

And mamma says the whole wide world 
One great prayer meeting is; 

And, I, too, when my prayer is done, 
As by my bed I kneel, 

Do always say another prayer: 
‘God, make dear Garfield well!’ 

And God, you know, will answer prayer; 
He’s promised, Mabel dear, 

So that our President will live, 
I think ’tis very clear.’’ 


‘‘Q yes, God answers every prayer,’’ 
Sweet Mabel spoke more low; 
‘‘But sometimes, Sue, he answers ‘yes,’ 
And sometimes answers ‘no.’ ”’ 
C.S. 


San Francisco, June, 1882. 


The Saturday Adventists. 


These propagators of baptized mate- 
rialism have been, quite lately, active in 
the San Joaquin Valley, though with lit- 
tle or no success. Yet as they are press- 
ing their errors in other parts of the coun- 
try, it seems appropriate that, in short, 
some, at least, of their falsehoods should 
be exposed. 

In one of their pamphlets, of thirty 
pages, on the Sunday law, the author 
says, page 9: ‘Our friends tell us they 
keep the first day of the week in obed:- 
ence to this (the 4th commandment). 
But to make the 4th commandment just- 
ify the keeping of the first day (i. e., of 
the week) vou must be able to read the 
commandment inserting the first instead 
of the seventh.’’ This is both a false- 
hood in its assertion and also in its as- 
sumption. for it is not true in itself, 
and it falsely assumes that the seventh 
day is the seventh of the week. This is 
a glaringly false assumption of theirs, re- 
peated over and over by them in nearly 
all their books. On page 8 the author 
says: ‘‘For the keeping of the first day, 
(i. e., of the week) you have not the com- 
mand of God; for the keeping of the 
seventh, we have.’’ ‘This is such a posi- 
tive error, so repeatedly asserted, we al- 
most feel to reply by suggesting it to be 
a lie; for there is not one command in 
the entire word of God for keeping tke 
seventh day of the week. On the same 
page he says: ‘‘We have the plain 
reading of the decalogue to sustain us.’”’ 
Such direct falsehoods need direct, truth- 
ful denials. They have no such reading of 
the decalogue. Their sustaining comes 
only from their adding to the decalogue 
the words ‘‘of the week.”” Thus adding 
to the decalogue they seem guilty of vio- 
lating the express word of God, as iu 
Prov. xxx: 6: ‘‘Add, then, not unto 
his words, lest he reprove thee, ana thou 
be found a liar.” Again, Deut. xii: 32: 
‘‘Whatsoever thing I command yon, ob- 
serve to do it; thou shalt not add there- 
to nor diminish it.”’ Again, Rev. xxii: 
18: ‘‘If any one add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues 
written in this book.”’ How fearfully 
do these Saturday-Adventists expose 
themselves to the curse of God when 
they add to the 4th commandment the 
words either ‘‘of the year,’’ or ‘‘of the 
month,’’ or ‘‘of the week.” Week is 
not there, either in word or idea, yet 
they assume to insert it. 

The word of God is positive and gen- 
erally clear, but sectarians seek to per- 
vert it. Sabbath is a Hebrew word, 
meaning quiet or rest. Hence, by trans- 
lating this word, with the others, into 
English, the command reads: ‘‘Remem- 
ber the quiet day, to keep it holy; six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work, but the seventh is the quiet day 
of the Lord thy God.” The true Chris- 
tian, who works six days, up to Satur- 
day night, and rests on Sunday, the real 
seventh, is literally, exactly, to the very 
word and letter of the commandment, 
obeying God thereby. But these secta- 
rians would add to the command the 
words ‘‘of the week,’’ and thus have all 
keep Saturday. Saturday-Adventists is 
their true name, and it is a misnomer 
and a sanctioning of error to call them 
Seventh-Day Adventists. 

Another of their falsehoods is the 
assertion that the Roman Catholics 


changed the Sabbath from Satur- 
day to Sunday. This is as 
glaring a falsehood as to _ assert 


that the Californians secured the in- 
dependence of the American Colonies 
from England in 1776. Why, the Ro- 
man Catholics did not exist for five 
hundred years after Christ. Constantine 
was nota Roman Catholic, and even 
he did not change the day of the Sab- 
bath; but, asa converted heathen, he 
took the Sabbath just as he found all 
Christians keeping it, every Sunday, 
the seventh day in the order of week, just 
as in the fourth commandment the words 
read; so he with them kept Sunday. 
He did not change it. But says the 
Saturday-Adventist author, the Roman 
Catholics did change it, for they say 
they did. For shame, Mr. Adventist, 
that you quote as proof of truth, the 
assertion of her you call the mother of 


harlots, the church which asserts that 
Peter was their first Pope! 

About thirteen times in this pamphlet 
the author takes this Roman. falsehood 
as true. The Roman Catholics did not 
change the Sabbath; they never existed 
for two hundred years after Constantine, 
and five hundred after Christ. But 
from the Scriptures the real truth is 
very evident, aided also by history. For 
from the morning of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, there is not one single sentence in 
the whole New Testament showing that 
one single religious act of any kind 
whatever was ever performed by Christ, 
or the Apostles, or any Christian among 
themselves, on Saturday, while on Sun- 
day there are at least eleven. Thus 
from the New Testament examples, aid- 
ed by all Christian history, it is plain 
that the very seventh day of’ labor or- 
dained in the Garden of Eden for man, 
at the same time that marriage was 
ordained, and repeated in the decalogue 
as the seventh day in the order of work, 
was, by the Redeemer himself and his 
Apostles, and early Christians, exactly 
observed by their keeping the Sunday 
as the seventh after exactly six days of 
labor. From that time to this, this 
same fourth commandment has _ been 
observed to its very letter and meaning 
by true Christians, while sectarian lea- 
ders, breaking the express commandment 
in the New Testament, (Collosians, ii: 
16) have occasionally tried to lead their 
followers back to keeping Saturday and 
to materialistic error. 

Selma, Fresno Co. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, D.C., June 13, 1882. 


It has cost millions to make Washing- 
ton beautiful, to make smooth her streets, 
to adorn her many parks, to fill her open 
squares with fountains and statuary, but 
no American, iu the better sense of the 
word, can look on this city without a feel- 
ing of pride in the beauty of the capital 
of hiscountry. The trees, most of which 
have been planted within the last eight 
years, are now sufficiently large to shade 
the streets and relieve the sidewalks from 
that intense heat that has heretofore made 
Washington intolerable during the sum- 
mer months. 

From a caravansari of government 
clerks, lobbyists, and every species of ad- 
venturer which composed the Washing- 
ton of the years immediately following the 
war, the capital has grown to be a large 
city of beautiful residences. Retired 
army and navy officers, successful busi- 
ness men, men of prominence in literature, 
in science, and in art, from all parts of 
the country, have recognized the desira- 
bility of Washington as a wiuter residence, 
and, after having spent a season or two 
in the hotels, are now building beautiful 
residences. The capital certainly sur- 
passes any city in the world of its popu- 
lation in tasteful houses with modern con- 
vieniences. Besides the palatial man- 
sions that have been built by the Blaines, 
the Camerons, the Pendeltons, the Rob- 
esons and others of princely fortune, very 
many solid and comfortable homes of 
lesser pretension now occupy the places 
where negro shanties marred the land- 
scape ten and even five years ago. True, 
there are many good houses that have an 
existence antedating the war, and some 
of these, rich in historic association, at- 
tract the attention of visitors with an 
interest that the mere triumphs of modern 
archetecture cannot rival. ‘T'he rooms oc- 
cupied by your correspondent and in 
which your letters have been written 
during the last year were occupied by 
Alex. Stephens and Robert ‘!oombs in a 
time that now seems like ancient history. 

If the places of Government clerks, 
who compose so important a part of the 
population of Washingion, were made 
secure and independent of political mu- 
tation, the city would gain a large in- 
crease in its substantial population. As 
it is now, a large proportion of these 
clerks are mere transient residents, 
afraid to buy homes for the reason that 
they feel how uncertain is their tenure of 
office under the rule that ‘‘to the victors 
belong the spoils’’ of office. A great 
many clerks, however, have comfortable 
homes of theirown. ‘The savings from 
their salaries are not very large, but some 
of them have managed to buy or build 
homes that are models of modest comfort 
and not without the graces of tasteful ar- 
chitecture. In certain localities of the 
city there are what might be called civil 
service employee colonies, where blocks 
of small, cosy houses have been built 
just suited to the size of the purse of the 
average Government clerk. The remun- 
eration of the clerks in the Government 
offices varies from $650 to $2000 per an- 
num. The latter amount is given only 
to those who occupy important positions, 
or who have experience in the complicated 
routine of office work. The average 
American citizen does not, — know 
that this Government in all the details of 
its stupendous bureauarcy, is managed 
by the eighteen-hundred dollar clerks, 
but it is so. - These clerks prepare the 
documents which chiefs of bureau and 
cabinet officers sign, oftep without know- 
ing what they contain and without the 
ability to understand them unless ex- 
plained by the chief clerk. 


C. W. Broadbent, Esq., was at West 
Oakland last Sutiday morning. 


S. V. BLAaKESLEE, 


An Intellectual Parodox. 


Among the many pupils who gathered 
around the ‘‘Plato of Germany” when in 
the zenith of his fame, two have made 
themselves especially famous in the field 
of Natural Science. One was Louis 
Agassiz, the other, Charles Darwin. To 
one unacquainted with their lives, know- 
ing only how their theories ran in exactly 
opposite directions, it would seem impos- 
sible that each should have received his 
impetus from the same source. 

Not less strange does it seem that these 
men, exploring as they did, the mysteri- 
ous footprints of natural laws, should be 
the pupils of the brilliant, erratic meta- 
physician, Schelling, rather than of some 
master spirit in their own field. 


it is a poor guide surely, since it can be 
made to prove any theory, however ab- 
surd. To hear a would-be skeptic ex- 
claim, you would think that the Bible 
alone, of all intellectual works, is capa- 
ble of more than one interpretation, that 
to arouse different minds to diverse ac- 
tivities is only possible for a hastily writ- 
ten and imperfect work. Yet here in 
our own nineteenth century, and partly 
in our own young land, we have one in- 
stance, and that a most notable one, of 
an exactly parallel result from the labors 
of a philosopher in a field entirely with- 
out the pole of morals and emotions. 

First, we have a brilliant youth, rising 
to do battle with the finest metaphy- 
sicians of his age, and conquering them 
tov, at the age of twenty; then in the 
following years, when in the fullness of 
his powers, we see at his feet among the 
crowd who listened spellbound to his 
eloquence, two foreigners, who were des- 
tined to follow out in the world of nature 
ideas advanced by Schelling, and were 
to become each the representative of a 
party. | 

One wae to become the leader of the 
most daring innovators of science; the 
other, the apostle of conservatism. Which 
shall stand in advance of the world’s 
thought? The volatile Swiss or the 
phlegmatic Englishman? 


Alas! for the expectations of mankind. 
Darwin raises the banner of the new hy- 
pothesis, and Agassiz stands for the old 
belief. Scarce twenty years have passed 
since Darwin advanced the theory ot 
Natural Selection and Survival of the 
Fittest, yet despite the ridicule of the ig- 
norant, and the opposition of the learned, 
he lived to see the world take up his be- 
lief and adopt it. To-day evolution is 
the accepted belief of scientists every- 
where. It is far more than possible that 
were Louis Agassiz alive to-day, he too 
would accept the new hypothesis; for we 
know that however firm his faith in the 
old dogmas, his ear was always open to 
the voice of truth, and no theory of his 
was ever dear enough to blind his eyes 
to fact. 

Yet we need not be in too great 
haste to adopt as inspired the thoughts 
of Darwin, for reasonable and probable 
as evolution is, it is only a theory by no 
means demonstrated as yet, for though 
the chain be long and strong in more 
than one place, the next link is missing, 
and whether it ever existed we may not 
say. But it is not the purpose to discuss 
evolution, only to call attention to the ef- 
fects which any discourse may have upon 
opposite minds. Not only is the effect 
different, but the results, different as they 
really are, still point to a single end. 
Agassiz labored to simplify the study of 
biology, by showing that in all animated 
nature, with all its divine forms, there ex- 
isted but four plans. He taught us to 
see unvarying types, and drew the infer- 
ence that these types had never varied 
from creation’s dawn. Darwin believed 
that all life is descended from a primal 
form, and showed by dissection, by com- 
parison of living and extinct forms, by em- 
bryology, how this could come about. 
These two men worked upon the same 
facts, in very much the same way, upon 
theories exactly opposed, derived from 
the same master mind, and in the life- 
time of both. It seemed that one at least 
must be in grievous error. But to-day, 
when one has been at rest eight years, 
the other a few months, we are beginning 
to adapt the work of each to our own 
ideas and to harmonize their theories, 
Westart with Agassiz, and take his work 
as our beginning, then we go on with 
Darwin and even beyond him. We take 
what we believe from both, we gave 
what is valuable in the observations and 
experiments of each, and from what they 
have demonstrated, we build up the mod- 
ern science of biology. Strange, that we 
should be allowed to put our faith in 
such a mosaic of evolution and non-¢vo- 
lution. Why should the skeptic, who 
talks so vehemently of the Mosaic God, 
the Miltonic hell, the traditions of the 
fathers, the work of the papal church, 
aud even the vagaries of Calvin, be so 
ready to accept Darwinianism? The 
fact is, truth is so many-sided, that no 
two see it precisely alike. It is so \per- 
fectly one, that the most widely diverg- 
ing elements meet in a common center. 
Weare learning to see this where it does 
not effect our behavior, and brings no re- 
proach on our lives, and the time is com- 
ing when we shall see it in all things. 
And to show how science and religion are 
one, let us close with the words of Louis 


Agassiz, ‘‘teacher,’’ and of our Tea- 
‘cher and Master: 


Men are wont to say of the Bible that 


marshalling their 


‘Tt becomes the man of science to stand 
as alittle child in the presence of nature.” 
‘*Verily I say unto you, except ye r pent 
and become as little children, ye shall in 
no case enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven.” 


Sketches of Japan. 


BY REV. ORRAMEL H, GULICK. 


Political Structure and Reconstruction. 


Mutsu-hito, the one hundred and twen- 
ty-third Mikado, claims to, belong to an un- 
broken line of rulers, the earlier members 
of which ruled the island empire by 
divine right, long before the Cesars gave 
law to the Western world. But for 
nearly seven hundred years lines of 
usurping generals and statesmen had 
held the reins of government and wielded 
the power of the executive, while the 
sovereignity of the Mikados, though al- 
ways acknowledged, became _ rather 
mythical. It was with the Taikun (Ty- 
coon) or usurping ruler that Commodore 
Perry made the treaty twenty-eight years 
ago, for the opening of certain ports of 
Japan. Unwilling, indeed, was this 
anomalous ruler to enter into communi- 
cation with the politic and _ persistent 
Commodore, fearing lest any treaty or 
relations with foreigners might lead to 
complications that might endanger his 
possession of power. Fears all too well 
founded. Of the causes that led to the 
overthrow of the usurper’s power and 
the restoration of the Mikado to his 
rightful sovereignty, none so potent as 
the ever preseat and ever restless for- 
eigner. 

This first successful modern invader of 
Japan’s seclusion found an empire exist- 
ing under social conditions resembling 
those of medizval Europe. Princes called 
Daimios, with hereditary and almost re- 
gal power, governed the forty or fifty 
provinces, each surrounded with a strong 
guard of hereditary knights and retain- 
ers who constituted the military and 
scholarly class privileged to wear swords, 
liable at the command of their Lord at 
any time to be called into the field to 
avenge his wrongs, to defend the State, 
or to quell revolt. 

This military class, with the Daimios 
at their head, numbering less than two 
millions amid the thirty-six millions, 
were the brain and hand of the nation. 
For them the millions toiled, and to them 
all the farmers contributed a certain por- 
tion of the rice, the yield of such lands 
as could be watered. The revenue of 
each Damiate was reckoned not at so 
many dollars, but so — measures of 
rice. This income was divided accord- 
ing to rank, or merit, or military service, 
or hereditary usage, among the retainers 
of the dominant class. These were the 
gentlemen, the men of culture, of leisure, 
of honor, of prowess, of letters and of 
manners. 

Next to the military came the farmers, 
who constituted the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and as producers, were theoretically 
ranked asthe most useful class of citizens. 
Below the farmers came merchants, arti- 
zans and day laborers. 


The lordly Daimios were themselves, 
at the time we treat of, held as vassals, 
tributary and subject to the dictates of 
the usurping Taikun, whose authority 
they never heartily acknowledged, but 
whose power none could dispute. 


The opening of the doors of Japan, by 
treaty, to the nations of the West, 
brought upon the government of the Tai- 
kun responsibilities and duties for which 
it had received no training. A portion 
of the military class were bitterly hostile 
to even the restricted and circumscribed 
admission of the barbarian foreigners to 
the sacred soil of the land of the gods. 
The land was divided, and bitter the 
feud between the ever-strengthening mi- 
nority favorable to progress and foreign 
intercourse, and the advocates of con- 
tinued seclusion. The strong-handed 
foreigner could not be kept out, the dis- 
contents within could not be appeased. 
In his extremity between foreign foes 
and domestic malcontents the Taikun 
sought to shelter himself behind the di- 
vinely appointed power of the Mikado. 
Many of the most powerful of the princes, 
smarting under the exactions of this her- 
editary dictator, rejoiced at his calam- 
ities and contributed their utmost to his 
discomfiture. 


About fourteen years ago several of 
these discontented Daimios of the South 
and West, took possession of the per- 
son of the youthful Mikado, and 
forces, made open 
war upon the hitherto invincible 
Taikun. A_ short, sharp and de- 
cisive struggle ensued, the armies on 
each side battling in the name and for 
the honor of the ever-rightful sovereign, 
the Mikado. The armies of the South 
and West were victorious, the Taikun 
vanquished, and his career, like that of 
the Napoleons, forever ended. The de- 

sed ruler is permitted to this day to 
Ses in dignified, undisturbed seclusion in 
his native city of >hidsuooka. The Mi- 
kado soon after removed his court from 
the inland city of Kioto, the Western 
capital, to Yedo, now called Tokio, or 
the Eastern capital. 

Soon followed the surrender by the 
Daimios of their feudal chieftainship to 
the cenril imprial he d. In lieu of 


their principalities and hereditary reve- 
nues they received awards in government 
bonds, which have a market value, and 
render them gentlemen of handsome, but 
nt regal income. 

Following in quick succession the 
overthrow of the Taikunate and the Dai- 
miates, came the disarmment and dis- 
banding of the whole two-sworded, or 
military c'ass, each individual of which 
received, in place of the immemorial por- 
tion of the rice revenue, a single award 
of government scrip. Thus has the 
whole late governing and ruling class of 
the nation, in but little over a decade, 
been disinher:ted and turned adrift to 
seek fortunes, place and power in new 
and untried methods. 

The efficient army of to-day is recruited 
not from the military class, but from all 
classes of society. The farmer and sa- 
mourai, the merchant and the mechanic, 
alike, has to depend upon talent, ability 
and force for the position he shall win in 
life. 

From time immemorial there has been 
a classof people, at present numberng 
about half a million, who were called 
Yetas. Like the pariahs of India, they 
were outcasts from all society. They 
were not allowed to build or live in any 
city. The business they were allowed to 
pursue was the skinning and burying of 
dead animals, the tanning of leather and 
the manufacture of shoes. Their abodes 
were dirty and wretched houses in small 
villages on the outskirts of cities. They 
were so despised and contemned that one 
of them would not dare to enter a re- 
spectable house, or to approach a street 
fire with others to warm himself. One ef 
the acta in the drama of social recon- 
struction was an Imperial Edict, giving 
the down-trodden people full rights of 
citizenship, permission to live in cities 
with other people, and to pursue any 
calling in life. The term Yela was no 
longer to be used. So complete an 
emancipation has been wrought, that not 
long since the Mikado, upon whom a 
short time ago an ordinary mortal might 
not look and live, invited one of them to 
the palace to measure his foot for a boot. 
- One of their number in Ozaka invested 
hundreds of dollars in bringing out an 
edition of a translation of a work on 
Natural Theology, by one of the mis- 
sionaries in China. 

With a delicacy fully equal to that 
which invented the term freedmen for the 
late addition to the votera in our coun- 
try, the word Yeta has ceased from the 
lips of this courteous people, and the 
once despised class are styled new 
cuizens. 


Difficulties in the Pastorate of Small 
Churches. 


Every public speaker knows tbat it is 
easier to address a large than a small au- 
dience. Every one does not know that it 
is easier to manage and take care of a 
large than asmall church. In a large 
church the pastor has more help. If 
there is more to do, there is more to do 
with. 

The sermon that will satsify a congre- 
gation of one hundred persons of average 
intelligence, will satisfy the same num- 
ber multiplied by ten or twenty. 

So far as pastoral visitation is con- 


cerned, the greater the number of fami-. 


lies in a parish, the less is expected ; while 
the pastor of thirty or forty families is ex- 
pected to walk the rounds every few 
months. An earnest and true minister 
of Jesus will find enough todo anywhere, 
but the pastor of a few families is often 
expected to fritter his time away on tri- 
fling and minute matters that result in 
little or no good. | 

Another difficulty attending smal! 
churches is the excessive personal char- 
acter given to the preaching. Remarks 
that, addressed to several hundred or a 
thousand persons, give no offence, are 
often interpreted to mean a personal as- 
eault, when made to a few persons. If 
dissension does spring up in a small 
church, it produces great havoc and com- 
motion. A wave that the ocean steam- 
ship does not feel may swamp a row-boat. 
If any minister needs sympathy and 
prayer, faith, patience and common- 
sense, it is the pastor of a small church. 

In many remote and rural regions small 
churches are a necessity. In many towns 
and villages they are the outgrowth of 
denominational zeal and pride. | 

Why should there be three or four 
pre churches with small congrega- 
tions, poorly paid ministers, and depleted 
treasuries, in a town or village that might 
nicely sustain one church. The answer 
to this question must be found in church- 
ly zeal, zeal not for Christ but for a de- 
nomination. 

Wherever it is possible let us have 
larger and stronger churches, even if we 
in some instances have fewer. I ho 
the day will come when all the ovaiialls 
eal churches will have some system of 
mutual recognition, so that where the 
ground is fully occupied by one, the oth- 
ers will refrain from entering. So will 
we have larger congregations, stronger 
churches, a better sustained ministry, 
fewer discords, less rivalry, and, we 
humbly trust, not so many eich fairs. 

(Rev.) Jessre S. 


Rey. Dr. Mooar preached at Plymouth 
Avenue Church, Oakland, Sabbath 
morning, on ‘‘Every One must be Salted 
with Fire.’’ 


The Woman’s Board, 
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Joseph Cook in Japan. 


| Extracts from a private letter just received 
from Dr. Gorco of Kiota, Japan. } 


Kioto. Japan, May 29th, 1882. 


You will be glad to hear something ot 
Joseph Cook’s visit to Japan. He 
reached Yokohama from Hongkong three 
or four weeks ago, and lectured several 
times there and in Tokio to large audien- 
ces, both foreign and native. These 
lectures were reported at considerable 
length in the Japanese newspapers and 
must have had a good deal of influence. 
Certain it is that there was a very deep 
and wide-spread desire to hear him when 
he came to our part of the Empire. He 
first spoke in Kobe at a special preaching 
service, which bad been arranged for in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
our Japenese Home Missionary Society. 
He spoke in the evening to a full house 
and for two hours on ‘‘The Religious 
Signs of the Times.” His address was 
most admirably interpreted by Mr. 
Ichihara of our school, and _ there 
is every reason to believe that an ex- 
cellent impression was produced on 
the Japanese. In his address he laid 
down two propositions: 1. The Japanese 
cannot shut out Christianity if they 
would. 2. They (he hoped) would not 
if they could. 

Under the first he dwelt on the great 
and widely felt power of Christianity. 
Under the second, he spoke of its rela- 
tion to the civilization, freedom, and 
prosperity of Europe and America. Japan 
is soon (1890) to have a Parliament. No 
other religion than Christianity can pre- 
pare the people for so great a trust. Only 
belief in the true God will give the so- 
briety and conscientiousness which sucha 
trust demands. 

The next day the same lecture, in sub- 
stance, was delivered in a _ well-filied 
theatre in Osaka, and then a few days 
later to a still larger audince in Kioto. 

The Kioto meeting was remakable in 
several respects. First, you must 
know that while a _ national parlia- 
ment has not yet been established, 
there are already local assemblies 
where representatives elected by the 
people discuss and decide many matters 
of local interest. That which meets in 
Kioto includes the city and two or three 
outlying provinces. Leading members 
of this Assembly invited Mr. Cook to 
deliver the address, and they provided 
the building and assumed all the expen- 
ses. They issued tickets of admission, 
and many members of the Assembly and 
leading officials of the city Government 
were present, the Vice-Governor being 
on the platform. Some Buddhist priests 
were invited and were present, as were 
many of the most intelligent men of the 
city. The largest building that could 
that day be secured was a theatre hold- 
ing twelve hundred to fifteen hundred; it 
was filled to its utmost capacity. Mr. 
Cook’s address, with its interpretation, 
occupied three hours and three quarters, 
during the whole of which time, with 
perhaps the exceptien of the last twenty 
minutes when some began to leave the 
— there was the most perfect or- 

er. 


The address was the same as 
that given in Kobe, only fuller 
and more outspoken. It was, . in- 


deed, a rare day, and as he sowed 
with a full hand those seeds of Evangel- 
ical Christian truth into minds which, if 
they heard at all, had heard from afar, 
one could not help the feeling that the 
hand of God was in it, and that he would 
not suffer his word to return unto him 
void. 

It is probable that the address was 
more distinctly religious than some, vice 
governor, for instance, expected it to be. 
Still they knew what his addresses had 
been elsewhere, and they invited him 
without even a suggestion that he should 
trim his speech. 

Coming oat of that meeting, with the 

recollection that that great audience of 
legislators, many town officials, physici- 
ans, lawers, editors, teachers, pupils, 
priests, etc, had been sitting for four 
hours, listening to a Christian preacher, a 
foreigner, and remembering that within 
ten years a Protestant Cbristian imprison- 
ed for his faith had died alone in a 
rison of this same city, one could hard- 
y help shouting, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought!” Mr. Cook has since gone to 
Shanghai, bearing the warm thanks of 
the missionaries for the comfort and 
strength his short stay here has given 
them and the Japanese Christians. 


The Young Men’s Christian Assosia- 
tion gave a complimentary reception to 
H. J. McCoy, the former secretary, in 
connection with their regular monthly re- 
ception last evening. The John street 
Congregational church was utilized for 
the occasion, the association quarters not 
being large enough to accommodate all 
who would attend. In fact, experiment 
proved that the capacity of the church 
was hardly equal to the call made upon 
it. The affair was a pleasant one, was 
well conducted, and productive of much 
pleasure in fraternal reunion and mutual 
congratulations.—Lovel Times, 
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Home BGircle. 


Blind Henry. 


One sunny morning in spring I took a 
walk in the country. I had not gone far 
before I met a boy and girl. ‘The girl 
made a courtesy to me, and, touching 
the boy, told him to make a bow to me, 
which he did; and looking up, said, 
‘Good morning.’’ I saw that he was 
blind, and feeling deeply interested in 
him, I asked him where he lived. He 
told me, in the first cottage at the end of 
the lane. 

The next day I went to see him. His 
name was Henry. I found him listening. 
to his sister, who was reading to him out 
of the Bible; when she finished he ap- 
peared in deep thought. 

| asked what he was thinking about. 
He said, ‘‘Before it pleased God to de- 
prive me of my sight I was, I fear, a 
very wicked boy in many ways. I never 
thought of God and heaven until I was 
very ill and feared that I was dying. I was 
very miserable then. I remembered the 
days when I went to Sunday-school, and 
there was taught that Jesus died on the 
cross that sinners might be saved. Then 
it pleased God to turn my heart to Him; 
and though since blind, I am far happier 
than I[ ever used to be.”’ 

“How long have you been ill?’ I 
asked. 

** About half a year,’’ he replied. 

I prayed with him, and told him if he 
only loved Jesus, and was good and pa- 
tient, Jesus would love him, and when 
he died would take him to heaven. 

I saw poor Henry very often. He ap- 
peared to be quickly sinking; he was al- 
ways very glad for me to talk to him of 
Jesus. He told me that he was so hap- 
py, for he felt sure that his sins were 

ardoned, and washed away by the 

lood of Jesus. He feared not to die, 
for he was sure that Jesus would be with 
him when he passed through the dark 
valley of death. 

_ That valley was soon entered by the 
pocr blind boy. His last words were, 
‘*Happy! happy! saved! saved! '’—Se- 

ected. 


A Missing Baby. 


A woman was wheeling a_ baby car- 
riage carefully across the Campus Martius 
yesterday, when several men screamed 
to her to ‘‘look out !’’ and a span of 
horses, driven wildly, came tearing 
across, as if about to demolish every- 
body. With the persistence of her sex, 
however, the woman looked the other 
way, and ina moment the baby buggy 
was overthrown and Jay turned over in a 
heap, while the carriage kept on up 
Woodward avenue without even slack- 
ing speed. 

One man in a spring overcoat and sun- 
flower gloves ran and turned the buggy 
up expecting to find the baby dead un- 
derneath, and a number of ladies shiieked 
and begged of him to ‘‘get the dear little 
thing out.’’ Several gentlemen, who had 
been leaning in musing mood against the 
Detroit Opera House, essayed to help 
him, but though they righted the buggy 
no baby was seen. 

‘‘It’s smothered in the mud!’’ 
shrieked one of the ladies. | 

‘‘Tt must have clung to the horses and 
been carried off,” suggested another. 

‘“‘How did it get away?” they all 
asked. 

‘“No doubt the poor little thing is dead 
by this time,’’ said another kindly ma- 
tron. ‘‘Have yuu looked all through 
the things ?”’ 

At this moment it occurred to some of 
them that the mother would be the right 
person to appeal to, and they turned to 
her. She was standing coolly on the 
crossing, arms akimbo, watching the pro- 
ceedings. 

‘The baby is all right,” she said, 
airily. ‘‘I left her at home while I took 
the buggy for to bring the washing. Hev 
you got all the pieces picked up? coz if 
you have I may as well be goin’ on.” 

To see the disgust impressed on the 
countenances of all interested was a study 
in human nature. Not one of the crowd 
was glad that baby was safe at home. 
They would much rather have picked it 
out of the mud! But each one recalled 
the fact that a man was hung once for 
not attendIng to his own business, and 
sneaked off.—Detrow Post and Tribune. 


She Saw the Doxology. 


A little girl, ten years old, went up 
Mount Washington on horseback. She 
was ten then; if she lives till next sum- 
mer she will be twenty. The ladies and 
gentlemen of our party dismounted upon 
the rugged summit, where the only veg- 
etation that dared make an attempt to 
grow was a little stunted, pale green 
moss, and gazed, as those lifted up from 
the world, into limitless space. Below, 
stretching outward in all directions, lay 
a deep, silver sea of clouds, amid which 
lightnings were seen to part and writhe 
like gilded serpents, and from which the 
thunder came up to the“ear, peal after 
peal. We knew that down there rain 
was descending in a torrent, while on us 
who were above the clouds the sun shone 
in unobstructed and awful splendor. The 
eye wandered away like the dove from 
Noah’s ark, that found no place to rest 
her foot. 

‘*Well, Lucy,’’ said her father, break- 
ing the silence, ‘‘there is nothing to be 
seen, is there ?’’ 

The child caught her breath, lifted her 
clasped hands:, and responded reverently: 

*‘Oh, papa, I see the doxology!” 

Yes, everywhere nature speaks to us, 
and says: ‘‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” —Exchange. 


Important Facts. 


Richard Smith, Esq., editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, delivered an address in 
Cleveland recently, in which he said : 

‘*T assert that eighty-one per cent. of 
all the crimes in Cinciunati is traceable 
to the use of intoxicating liquors ; also, | 


that one-half of all the crime is caused by 
the intemperate use of intoxicating liq- 
nors on Sunday. Out of one hundred 
and twenty-three saloon keepers on one 
street in Cincinnati sixty-one pay no tax- 
es, and none of the rest pay more than a 
thousand dollars each. Eighteen brew- 
ers in Cincinnati pay $7,052.26 and 3,000 
saloons pay $6,222.29, making an aggre- 
gate of $13,274.55. The dry goods 
house of John Shillito & Co. alone, 
which closes on Sunday, pays ever 
$9,000 more than all the saloons and 
breweries. I think they do not pay their 
share of taxation. On what ground 
then, can these gentlemen claim the same 
treatment as other business men? They 
now say they are going to destroy the 
Republican party for passing the Smith 
and Pond bills. I have been a Republi- 
can ever since there was a Republican 
party. LIlovethe party. But if it is to 
be made the tail of the kite which the 
men who want free rum and no Sunday 
intend to fly, then it is time there was no 
Republican party. If the Democratic 
party is to be a tail to the liquor-traffic it 
willdie. We are bound to go to the peo- 
ple and we shall win. If we goto the 
people on the question we will defeat the 
opposition two to one.” 


A Terrible Memory. 


Many a picture of moving pathos ap- 
pears in the dark gallery of drunkenness. 
We have seen but few more touching 
ones than this, from the pen of Mrs. M. 
A. Kidder. She describes little Benny, 
the son of a drunken father, sitting in 
the room with his mother and little sister. 
By looking at his sad and thoughtful 
face one would have taken him to be ten 
years of age, yet he was but six. No 
wonder! For four years this almost 
baby had been used to seeing a drunken 
father go in and out of their little cottage. 
He scarcely remembered anything from 
him but abuse and cruelty, especially 
toward his kind and loving mother. But 
now he was dead! The green sod had 
lain on his grave a week or more, but 
the terrible effects of his conduct were 
not buried with him. The poor children 
would start with a shudder at every 
uncertain step on the walk outside, and 
at every hesitating hand upon the latch. 
On the day mentioned above Benny’s 
mother was getting dinner. 

‘‘Will my little son go to the wood- 
shed and-get mother a few sticks to finish 
boiling the tea-kettle ? ”’ 

‘*T don’t like to gu into the woodshed, 
mamma,” said Benny looking down. 

‘““Why, my son?” 

‘Because there is a pair of father’s 
old shoes on the beam out there, and I| 
don’t like to see them.” 

‘Why, Benny, do you mind the old 
shoes any more than you do father’s coat 
and hat up stairs?” 

Because,” said Benny, the tears 
filling his blue eyes, ‘‘they look as if 
they wanted to kick me.” 


Oh, the the dreadful after influence of | 


a drunken father to innocent children! 
What an awful memory to bear through 
life! 


Longfellow's Independence. 


The most urbane and sympathetic of 
men, never aggressive or vehement, nor 
self-asserting, he was yet thoroughly in- 
dependent, and the individuality of his 
genius held its tranquil way as surely as 
the river Charles, whose placid beauty 
he so often sang, wound through the 
meadows calm and free. When Long- 
fellow came to Cambridge, the impulse 
of Transcendentalism in New England 
was deeply affecting scholarchip and lit- 
erature. It was represented by the most 
original vf American thinkers and the 
typical American scholar, Emerson, and 
its elevating, purifying and emancipating 
influences are memorable in our moral 
and intellectual history. Longfellow 
lived in the very heart of the movement. 
Its leaders were his cherished friends. 
He too was a scholar and a devoted stu- 
dedt of German literature, who had 
drank deeply also of the romance of Ger- 
man life. Indeed, his first important 
works stimulated the taste fur German 
studies and the enjoyment of its litera- 
ture more than any other impulse in this 
country. But he remained without the 
charmed ‘Transcendental circle, serene 
and friendly and attentive. There are 
those whose career was wholly moulded 
by the intellectual revival of that time. 
But Longfellow was untouched by it, ex- 
cept as his sympathies were attracted by 
the vigorand purity of its influence. His 
tastes, his interests, his activities, his 
career, would have been the same had 
that great light never shone. If he had 
been the ductile, echoing, imitative na- 
ture that the more ardent disciples of the 
faith supposed him to be, he would have 
been absorbed and swept away by the 
flood. But he was as untouched by it 
as Charles Lamb by the wars of Napo- 
leon.—George William Curtis, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for June. 


Sabbath Readings. 


It is not uncommonly the thought of 
the young convert that the difficulties he 
encountered in his entrance on the Chris- 
tian life are all he may expect to encoun- 
ter at any time. He soon finds out his 
mistake. He will be happy if he be not 
discouraged at finding that instead of 
difficulties ceasing with conversion, they 
extend through every part of the Chris- 
tian life. No one can say the form those 
ditiiculties will assume. It is sufficient 
for us to know that they will test every 
part of our character, and need all our 
graces to go throngh them without sin. 
We have to endure, to endure to the 
end. But how shall we meet and over- 
come the difficulties which meet us in 
life’s pathway? Let us not underrate 
them. No good, and possibly much 
harm, will be received from underesti- 
mating the power of ouradversary. Let 
us prepare to meet him by frequent 
communion with God, by vigorous self- 


examination, so that no traitor be allowed | 


to lurk in ourowncamp. And whenever 
the difficulties arise, let us go boldly 
forth and meet them. We have a Divine 
Leader to follow. We have His strength 
to rely on.—Guide to Holiness. 


Henry Eckford. 


Henry Eckford was a Scotchman, who 
came to this country in 1796, when 
twenty-one years old, and, like his friend 
Christian Bergh, rose into prominence 
during the war of 1812, having obtained 
contracts for building government vessels 
on the lakes. His house on Water St. 
is still standing. Not strikiug in person- 
al appearance, he was a genuine mechan- 
ic, and much liked by his men, one of 
whom, Mr. Thomas Megson, an octoge- 
narian, of Eighteenth St., New York city, 
speaks of him to this day in terms of en- 
thusiastic admiration. Eckford’s yard 
in 1801 was near the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard, and there he built the ship Samuel 
Elam— a ship of 350 tons, whose figure- 
head represented a man on horseback, 
and whose bowsprit was high enough to 
clear the man’s head; and the ship Bea- 
ver, for John Jacob Astor, which carried 
a cargo of 1100 tons in her live-oak frame, 
and after a service of more than forty 
years was broken up to furnish timber for 
another vessel. On Lake Ontario, in 
1812, Eckford built several war vessels 
for the government, and had a large frig- 
ate on the stocks when peace was pro- 
claimed. Soon afterward he became 
Superintendent of the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard, and built the United States frigate 
Ohio. Heseews to have had the instincts 
of a reformer, for one day, passing the 
blacksmith’s shop, and seeing that the 
Commodore’s horses were being shod 
there at the national expense, he ordered 
the grooms to remove the animals at once. 
‘Th: business of this shop,’’ said he’ ‘‘is 
to repair government vessels, and not to 
shoe commodores’ horses.’’ In his own 
yard he built a frigate apiece for Brazil, 
Columbia, Peru, and Chili. Having 
received an advantageous and very flat- 
tering offer from the Turkish government, 
Eckford accepted a commission as naval 
constructor at Constantinople. His de- 
parture created considerable excitement 
in New York city, chiefly because he 
took with him a number of American 
mechanics, who were promised what was 
then considered the extraordinary sum of 
two dollars a day apiece, the time of ser- 
vice to be reckoned from the moment 
they started on the voyage. The hopes 
of the company were of short duration. 
Eckford lived only about a year after 
reaching the Turkish capital. Wis un- 
timely death occurred on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1832.--G. W. Sheldon, in Har- 
per s Magazine for July. 


Thou great mysterious God unknown, 
Whose love hath gently led me on, 
Even from my infant days; 
Mine inmost soul expose to view, 
And tell me, if I ever knew 
Thy justifying grace ? 


If I have only known thy fear, 
And followed with a heart sincere 
Thy drawings from above; 
Now, now the further grace bestow, 
And let my sprinkled conscience know 
Thy sweet, forgiving love. 


Short of thy love I would not stop, 
A stranger to the Gospel hope, 
The sense of sin forgiven; 
I would not, Lord, my soul deceive, 
Without the inward witness live, 
The antepast of heaven. 


If now the witness were in me, 
Would he not testify of thee 
In Jesus reconciled ? 
And sheuld [ not with faith draw nigh, 
And boidly Abba, Father, cry, | 
And know myself thy child ? 


Whate’er obstructs thy pardoning love, 
Or sin or righteousness—remove 
Thy glory to display; 
Mine heart of unbelief convince, 
And now absolve me from my sins, 
And take them all away. 


Father, in me reveal thy son, 
And to my inmost soul make known 
How merciful thou art; 
The secret of thy love reveal, 
And by thy hallowing Spirit dwell 
Forever in my heart! : 
—Charles Wesley. 


—_ 


A. T. Stewart's Charity Failure. 


Mr. Stewart was a very gifted shop- 
keeper, whose rave talent in a single line 
gave him both fame and wealth. But 
he knew as little of charity as he cared 
for it; and when he came, at the close of 
his life, to attempt something in that di- 
rection, he blundered with a facility and 
self-confidence which ought to be endur- 
ingly instructive. It had been urged 
upon him that he owed something to the 
working-girls who had done so much to 
build up his fortune; and so, tardily 
and ignorantly, he set about a scheme in 
their behalf. He built a huge structure, 
capable of housing a thousand people. 
Every feature of this structure, in view of 
the purpose for which it was designed, 
was a glaring incongruity—and then, 
when he had completed it, he conde- 
scended'to ask the coun: el of experts as to 
carrying his scheme into practical execu- 
tion. He was informed by those whose 
counsel he ought long before to have 
sought, that the very character of his 
building prohibited it from being use- 
fal. He was shown that to assem- 
ble one thousand young women un- 
der one roof in a working-woman’s 
house, was to necessitate one of two 
things: Either a police so vigilant and so 
intrusive as to be to any decent girl intol- 
erable; or else, a laxity so provocative of 
evil as almost to guarantee it. He was 
shown that he ought to have built a 
series of small houses, each with a mat- 
ron or housekeeper of its own, and each 
to contain a dozen girls, at most, where 
the surveillance could have been constant 
without being obtrusive, and where 
something like domesticity would have 


made a home in name and a home in fact. | 


But Mr. Stewart believed supremely in 
Mr. Stewart. Successful men generally 
believe in themselves. He showed this 


in his architecture, which was hideous, 
where it might as easily have been grace- 


ful and pleasing. He showed it in his 
charitable plans to which he gave but 
little thought, and in which he chose to 
be sufficient to himself. And so his 
great wealth has resulted in no service to 
his tellow-townspeople and in scanty hon- 
or to his memory. 

It is a story which may profitably be 
read by other rich men.—‘‘ Topics of 
the Time,”’ in the July Century. 


An Old-time Ship Launch. 


A launclr of a large vessel brought peo- 
ple from the city and all parts of the sur- 
rounding country, and made a general holi- 
day. The builders invited their friends,and 
owners invited theirs. Christian Bergh did 
not like the saturnalia which the occasion 
often invoked—almost everybody in the 
neighborhood was more or less under the 
influence of liquor—but the proprietors of 
the packet and clipper lines always insisted 
upon giving the workmen a ‘‘blow-out,”’ 
and usually paid the bills for the biscuits, 
cheese, and rum punch, and also for the 
champagne drank by the guests in the 
mould loft. It was a day of anxiety to 
the builder until the ship was successfully 
launched. He had so much at stake: 
the ways might be insufficiently greased; 
the chains beneath the vessel might break; 
she might tumble over on her side, as the 
Switzerland did in Westervelt and Mae- 
kay’s vard; she might acquire momen- 
tum enough to drive her into the opposite 
bank of the river. But there was no 
finer sight in New York fifty years ago 
than that of a voble ship sliding easily into 
the water, while a young woman broke 
the christening bottle of wine over the 
bow, and the sailors heaved anchor, and 
the saluting canon boomed, and the wild 
throng of spectators on river and shore 
rent the air with cheers. A friend of the 
lute Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander re- 
lates that one day at a launch in Brown 
and Bell’s yard the doctor was trembling 
with emotion when the ship began to start. 
‘There! there she goes!” he exclaimed, 
adding, as the gun was fired, ‘‘That 
serves as an outlet to my feelings.” For 
the ‘launch of the General Admiral, 
twenty-five years ago, in Mr. Webb's 
yard, the mechanics had erected, the 
previous evening, a stage for ‘‘their really 
fine-looking tamilies,’’ wrote an eye-wit- 
ness of the scene, who was on board the 
vessel. ‘‘A slight jar, a rush to the 
sides, roar of cannon, loud buzzahs from 
outsiders, Dodworth’s Band playing ‘De- 
parted Days,’ and through the port- 
holes it. was seen that the vessel was in 
motion. So gentle and steady was the 
movement, so slight was the dip, and so 
gradually was she brought up by her 
anchors before passing twice her length 
from the shore, that a person standing on 
board, with closed eyes, could not have 
realized that any change whatever had 
been made in her position.’”—G. W. 
Sheldon, in Harper’s Magazine for 
July. 


Sitka from the Sea. 


As we entered the harbor of Sitka 
from the sea the general appearance of 
the place was tropical. The snowy cone 
of Edgecumbe first appeared, then the 
sharp peak of Vostovia—a triangular 
patch of white against the sky. Every- 
where below the snow-line the mountains 
were green with luxuriant growth. The 
harbor was protected against the sea by 
a curved line of reefs, on which grew firs 
and pines and cedars, with bare trunks 
and tufts of branches, making them 
look not unlike palms. The warm, 
moist atmosphere curtained all the mid- 
dle distance with a film of blue, and, in 
the foreground, a fleet of very graceful 
canoes, filled with naked or half-naked 
Indians, completed the illusion. A line 
of surf seemed to bar every approach to 
the town, but suddenly a narrow chan- 
nel opened. The ship swung sharply to 
the right, and glided into a long, narrow 
harbor. The Indian village is built upon 
the beach and at evening it was cov- 
ered by the shadow of the adjoining for- 
est. The green spire of the belfry of the 
Greek church reached up above every- 
thing except the former Russian goverz- 
or’s ‘‘castle,’’ a huge log structure 
perched upon a pinnacle of rock near the 
sea. The church on the lower ground 
was surrounded by the rambling, dilapi- 
dated houses and hovels of the Russian 
inhabitants, who then numbered about 
four hundred, their neighbors being two 
hundred mixed whites and about twelve 
hundred Sitka Indians.—JLieut. C. E. 
S. Wood, in the July Century. 


THe Sun.—Some of the revised fig- 
ures and opinions concerning the sun, as. 
the result of the most recent observations, 
aided by improved methods and appli- 
ances, are of peculiar interest. Thus, 
the former calculations which placed the 
sun at 95,000,000 miles from the earth, 
and which remained unquestioned for so 
many years, are now changed, on the 
highest authority, so as to present a 
mean distance of 93,100,000 miles. Not 
less interesting are those investigations 
which deal with the solar temperature, 
respecting which the most diverse opin- 
ions have existed until lately among men 
of science, these opinions differing, in 
fact, all the way from millions to the 
comapratively low temperature of 3,632 
degrees Fahr. The figures now most 
generally received are those of Prof. Ro- 
setti, of Padua, who, after the most pro- 
found and prolonged study, places the 
sun’s temperature at about 18,000 de- 
grees Fahr. Another notable fact is the 
recent discovery of oxygen in the suns 
atmosphere—the first discovery indeed, 
of the existence of any non-metallic ele- 
ment there.—N. Y. Advocate. 


In Canada they are making an effort 
to step swearing on the public streets. It 
would not be a bad idea to make this 
offence against good morals punishable 
in San Francisco. Out of the mouths of 
our babes and sucklings often d 
some most prodigious words, which begin 
with big G’s and big D’s, and make the 

estrian wonder where these little tots 


ave learned to swear and curse.—Alia. 
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108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


Not Fail 
to send for 
our Price- 
List for 
1882. Free 
to any address upon ap- 
plication. Contains de- 


scriptions of everything 
required for Personal or Family use, 
with over 1,900 illustrations. Wesell 
all .goods at wholesale prices in 
quantities to suit the purchaser. The 
only institution in America who make 
this their special business. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


227 and 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
pr-my-jne 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
—_— District Telegraph Company’s 
ces. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 


a Specialty. 


RARE 


| rirst-crass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric ~y of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
Sxpence, your own selection from the fullowing 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) . 314, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, x 


Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) D Albert 
Wal . . . . 
Mascotte, Pot — . . Audran 1 


Trovatore, 


Night on the Water, op 93, Wilson 
Rus Lea . . 68, 
d th ) Sulli 

e an e Churn, van 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . . Audran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Word«,) Adé 
Who's at my Window, « Osborne 
Lost Chord, . . . . . Sullivan 


. . . . . Sullivan 
Sine . . . 

rt . « Archer 
Evening Breezes,(4 - Bishop 


arrison 


Life’s Best Hopes, . 
Requited Love, (4 
Sleep while the 


Vickers 


SSassuse 


Under the Eaves, . . Winner 
Free Lunch Cadets, . . . . Sousa 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address, if in excess 
of * postage ay may be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric So: P a trial —, enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen ba getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. 
that our name is on each wrapper. 
box of this Soap contains sixty bars. ym 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. ThisSoap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use every W 
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Philadelphia. 


For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves and 
Range Furnitare of all Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


—:G0 TO: —— 


J. J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WASHINGTON St., BELOW MonrTa., 
Where you will find the latest improvements in 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 


Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water boilers. 


Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Jobbing of all 
kinds promptly attended to. 
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AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Rev. W(M. 
Barrows, Assist. Secretary Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen 8S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 59 Bible House, N.Y. Stephen 8. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. | 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary—Rev.J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 


ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote froom WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise ag 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and ‘o oi cials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A.SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, D. C, 
nov2-tf 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0+” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


W. J. DInces Grant I. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


|Real Estate Avents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 
J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer 
Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 


ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & EwLpripGce, 22 
Montgomery street. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D,, 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 


125 Turk Street, - : San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 


apr13-tf 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine street, S. F 


'Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FAAS 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANcISCcO. 


The Blanchard Liquid Foods ! 
Cure by Nutrition instead of by Drags. 


OR NEURALGIA, OR ANY AFFECTION 
of the Nerves, or for indigestion, they are 
invaluable. 

The Agent for California, MISS M. E. 
DOMETT, may be consulted by letter, at 626 
Sutter St., S.F., where testimonials may be 
seen. mar29-ly 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
&>” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


Do not ne- 
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finely illustrat- 
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THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio, is the largest factory in the qwortd 
fir first-class Buggies, Phztons, Surreys and Car- 
riages, and do give more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere. Name of nearest will be 


ent with prices. 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 


$1,500; $10 monthly, or 
rent. ANTISELL, Market 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscllany { 


In Harbor. 


I think it is over, over— 
I think it is over at last: 
Voices of foeman and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter, have passed: 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river. 
Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly harbor at last. 


I feel it is over, over— 
The winds and the waters surcease; 
How few were the days of the Rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace ! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release. 
From the ravage of Life, and its riot, 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet 
Which bides in this Harbor at last ?— 
For the lights, with their welcoming quiver, 
That throb through the sanctified river 
Which girdles the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly harbor at last ? 


I know it is over, over— 
I know it is over at last: 
Down sail; the sheathed anchor uncover; 
For the stress of the voyage has passed: 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 

There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 

While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 

And behold ! like the welcoming quiver, 

Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last ! 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


A Voyage to Alaska. II. 


BY A LADY FRIEND. 


The people of Ounalaska are not so 
thrifty, nor do they have so many of 
the comforts of life, as do the natives 
ofthe Pribylar group, or Fur Seal Is- 
lands. They are mainly dependent 
upon hunting and fishing for the 
means of subsistence. Sea-otter 
hunting is the great business of the 
richest of the Aleutian islanders, and 
the rocky reefs of Sanak the scene of 
their exploits. Fish are also abun- 
dant. 

The Aleut is by nature improvident. 
He carries out to the very letter the 
injunction, ‘‘Take no thought for the 
morrow, what ye shall eat or what ye 
shall drink, or wherewithhal ye shall 
be clothed.” With enough to satisfy 
to-day’s needs, he is content. Hisap- 
petite for strong drink is powerful, 
and there is nothing that would more 
quickly stimulate him to action than 
the hope of being able to gratify it. 
Though naturally harmless and inof- 
fensive, the Aleut when intoxicated 


_ is quarrelsome and brutal, and always 


trifling and worthless. When full of 
krass, or native beer, which he indus- 
triously brews from flour, sugar and 
water, whenever he can procure those 
materials, his favorite pastimes are 
miscellaneous visiting of his neigh- 
bors, garrulous talking, mending his 
numerous clacks, and playing on his 
accordeon or music-box, varied by oc- 
casional beatings of his wife. The 
chastity and morality of the native 
people and creoles are of a law order. 
Licentiousness is a prevailing evil, 
and some of its worst results are seen 
among the population. There are 
many illegitimate children. Some of 
them, however, show white blood in 
their veins. But capital crimes, 
such as murder, are almost 
unknown in the Aleutian na- 
tion. Horse stealing, too, is un- 
known. There is nota horse in the 
country. 

At Ounalaska, several comfortable 
frame dwellings have been built for 
the use of the most skilled of the na- 
tive otter-hunters, by the rival fur- 
traders, who thus seek to court their 
custom. This is the centre of a large 
fur district, and here are located some 
of the large warehouses and maga- 
zines of the two great corporations 
which contend for the fur trade of 
Alaska; and here, also, are the hous- 
es of their agents and the inconspic- 
uous United States Custom-house. 
A quaint-looking Greek Church, built 
years ago of drift-logs, with infinite 
labor, and having bells and towers, 
is the centre of the native'’s desire. 
It has a good-sized audience room, 
neatly finished, a handsome altar, 
and some good pictures. ‘The priest. 
who is a Russian Creole, appears to 
be a sincere aud zealous man, and a 
model pastor, looking well to the in- 
terest of his flock. He is a native of 
Saint Paul’s Island, a man of some 
learning, and has been engaged in 
the work of translating the Greek 
Church Service into the Aleut lan- 
guage. Types have been cast for 
printing it—a notable achievement, 
considering that new characters had 
to be invented, involving the making 
of new matrices by the type-founder. 

Father Shraisnekor’s benevolent 
heart would be gladdened to see his 
people educated up to purer habits of 
life, and to a more progressive state 
of civilization. They are, almost witb- 
out exception, members of the Greek 
Catholic church; and while the relig- 
ion of that church has done much for 
the simple native, in leading him to 
forsake the savage rites and _ barbar- 
ous worship of his forefathers, it has 
somehow failed to strike at the very 
root of his moral and spiritual de- 
pravity. It makesof him a seeming- 
ly devout and attentive worshiper 
during the hours of service—a sort 
of cast-iron Christian; but it does not 
seem to go out with him and encircle 
him in all the hours of his every-day 
life. Itrestrains him from neither 
drunkenness nor debauchery, yet in 
many respects this simple, untutored 
hative isa living rebuke to more en- 
lightened professing Christians. He 
Will make any sacrifice to contribute 
to the support of his church, and he 


Will never remain away from its serv- 


ices when it is physically possible 
for him to be present. 

Ounalaska has a promising school 
forthe native children, with an at- 
tendance of some forty pupils. I vis- 
ited it twice during the few days of 
my stay. It was in the charge of a 
young Russian gentleman, educated 
at San Francisco. The recitations 
were in English, and the school was 
quiet and orderly. The teacher had 
apparently infused into his pupils 
something of his own love for knowl- 
edge. He is a fine musician and had 
introduced music into his school. 
Some of the boys had sweet voices 
of much power. 

Beyond the teachings of the Greek 
Church the natives have no religious 
instruction. There is a field here for 
Protestant effort, but it is wholly un- 
occupied. Probably a Protestant 
chapel would find few, if any, pat- 
rons; but the leaven of an earnest, 
faithful, untiring Christian example, 
and the influence of a willing worker 
could not in the end fail in its results 
for good. 

There is a population of about four 
hundred at this point, many of them 
native creoles who, after their manner, 
live and dress comfortably. 

Agricultural pursuits are out of the 
question, owing to the nature of the 
climate, and the coldness and damp- 
ness of the soil. Heavy fogs and 
mists prevail. Ina whole year there 
are sometimes no more than twelve 
perfectly clear days. Coarse grasses 
grow luxuriantly in the summer, but 
there is not enough sunshine to make 
hay. ‘There are a few small vegetable 
gardens in which some cabbages, rad- 
ishes, turnips and small-sized watery 
potatoes obtain a precarious growth, 
but the results are unsatisfactory. 
Fishing and hunting are practically 
the only means of gaining a subsist- 
ence. 

Back of the village is a beautiful 
limpid stream flowing down from the 
mountains. 
mon and salmon-trout abound, and it 
furnishes an unfailing supply of pure 
drinking water. Among the hills is a 
picturesque waterfall, and not far 
from itis a large mass of basaltic rock. 
Years ago, the superstitious Aleuts 
worshiped this rock, regarding it as a 
petrified evil spirit, and owing to its 
presence dared not drink the water of 
the stream, believing that if they 
should taste it, death would result in- 
stantly. 


They saw their gods in Nature. Strange 
rocks took 

Shape as demons, and the high smoke of 
their 

Volcanic mounts, the swift winds that swept 
the 

Seas, the shuddering of the earthquake’s 
throes, 

Were but the signs of some dread demon’s 
wrath 

Needing propitiation, Limpid streams, 

That ran within the shadow of their curse, 

Held, so the simple native deemed, 
But plagues and awful death 


But that time of dark superstition 
has passed away, and some knowledge 
of an over-ruling Providence has 
dawned dimly upon their minds. 
These grest masses of rock, nor the 
smoke from the sky-reaching summit 
of Makooshin, no longer invoke their 
superstitious awe, and the twilight of 
their simple faith may yet, with a 
better knowledge of the truth, bright- 
en into the morning of the perfect 
day. 7 

The only trees on this island is a 
small grove of firtrees planted sixty 
years ago by Russian priests. They 
stand in a sheltered spot among beau- 
tiful hills, lifting their green branches 
skyward. They are the only trees in 
all this island region, and are objects 
of native pride, if not of veneration. 

At Ounalaska, I had the pleasure 
of meeting with the venerabie and 
good Bishop Nestar, who has charge 
of all the Greek churches on the Pa- 
cific coast. He exhibits an active and 
benevolent interest in the welfare of 
the native population, and labors ear- 
nestly to devise means to suppress 
the evils of licentiousness, gambling 
and intemperance. Heis to have a 
residence at Ounalaska, where he will 
spend some time yearly, and quarters 
have been built for him also at St. 
Pauls Island. It can scarcely fail that 
his efforts will result in good. It was 
here at Ounalaska that the unfortu- 
nate and lamented De Long and his 
intrepid companions of the Jeanetlle, 
Danenhawer, Chipp, Melville, Collins 
and the rest—touched a year before 
on that dread Arctic bourne from 
whence so many travelers never re- 
turn. Here they encountered almost 
the last evidences of civilization on 
which their eyes rested, outside the 
narrow limits of their own ship, be- 
fore penetrating that ice-bound sea in 
which she went down forever. On an 
unspeakably desolate, and eternally 
frozen shore cf Northern Siberia, lie 
the bones of the gallant young navi- 
gator and the brave spirits who went 
to their death with him. Let us drop 
a tear to their memory, and pray God 
that their sad fate may not overtake 
future navigators in those terrible 
seas. 

After nine days’ stay at Ounalaska, 
we took steamer for our final destina- 
tion, Saint Paul’s Island. I wakened 
on the morning of our departure to 
find all the hill-tops covered with 
snow. The morning was not clear, 
but there were occasional gleams of 
sunshine, and the wind was favora- 
ble as we set sail again for the north- 
ward. There was hardly a ripple on 
the waters of the harbor. ‘The sky 
became clear overhead but dark and 
threatening clouds wreathed the lof- 
ty summit of the Ma-koo-shin. At 
times they parted, and through their 
rifts we could trace the dark line of 
smoke rising from the mouth of the 
crater. The snow-clad crests of the 


In its waters, trout, sal- | 


mountains glistened in the sunlight. 
Their sides were covered with carpets 
of green and gold mosses. Little 
lakes and inlets showed everywhere 
among the hills from the channel. 
Beautiful green canyons met our 
view; frowning precipices, bare of all 
vegetation, raise here and there above 
the water. Bald and rugged rpcks 
shot up from the sea, and far before 
us we could see the gigantic gateway 
through which our course lay into 
sub-Arctic waters. Although every- 
thing promised a speedy and prosper- 
ous voyage, there was a terrible tem- 
pest slumbering, and those shallow 
waters were soon to be lashed into 
fury. By night the gale was upon us 
with all its force. We reached St. 
George’s Island, the southernmost of 
the Pribylar group, the next morning; 
but it was too tempestuous for us to 
attempt goingashore. Fortwo long 
days we lay under shelter of its high, 
rocky walls, the wind, meanwhile, 
blowing a hurricane, but fortunately 
off the land, so that there was no 
danger of our being driven upon the 
beach. We lay at anchor opposite 
the native village with its clean white 
houses, and small Greek church. 
The third morning found us under 
steam and sail again, although the 
sea was still rough, and the ship 
plunged frightfully; but the sun 
came out bright, and the wind grad- 
ually died away. About 10 o’clock 
we were off Walrus Island, a low, 
narrow, rocky island, uninhabited, 
and almost bare of vegetation. It is 
the resort of the walrus, and the 
summer home of numberless birds. 
Here the arrie lays its eggs by will- 
ions. The whole surface of the isl- 
and is practically covered with nest- 
ing-birds and eggs during the breed- 
ing season. These eggs are highly 
prized for food by the natives of the 
adjacent islands, who make descents 
upon Walrus [sland and carry them 
off by boat-loads. 

The high hills of Saint Paul’s Is- 
land, bare and yellow, loomed up be- 
fore us, and its low, green ridges and 
sandy bluffs were distinctly visible. 
It was wonderful how rapidly the sea 
grew calm as we approached the land. 

A whale boat, in which was he 
whom we wished most to see, came 
far out from shore to meet us, and at 
12 o'clock, noon, light of heart and 
forgetful of storm and tempest, we 
set foot upon welcome shore. 

Of my life here, the condition of 
the natives, their manner of living, 
their domestic habits, their social and 
religiovs customs, and the curious 
seal-life, there is not time now to 
speak. 


Missionary. 


Oneof «he most noticeable things about 
the churches in msisionary lands is their 
liberality. From Southern India, Mr. 
Rendall reports, to the Missionary Her- 
ald, that most of the 2,501 church mem- 
bere connected with the Madura Mis- 
sion ‘‘are from the lowest castes, and are 
day laborers, earning not more than ten 
centsaday. Yet most of them give 
something, and they are giving more 
and more liberally each year.” Mr. 
Howland speaks of certain Christians in 
this region who live on $6 a year, who 
yet contribute of what they have—pos- 
sibly at times only a handful of rice—from 
their scanty store. 


JoszrH Coox.—All the papers coming 
to us from India speak in enthusiatic 
terms of the good results of the visit of 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and of the great in- 
terest awakened by his lectures. In 
Bombay, Benares, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore, Madura and numerous other 
places, the rooms in which he spoke were 
crowded to overflowing by people repre- 
senting @ll classes in the several communi- 
ties. At the close of the final lecture in 
Calcutta, in which Mr. Cook spoke on 
some phases of Indian life and thought, 
assuring his audience that Christianity 
had come to stay in India, the custo- 
mary vote of thanks was moved by Ba- 
bu Kessub Chunder Sen. The Indian 
Witness of February 25, says : 

‘-Mr. Cook and the Brahmo leaders 
have exchanged visits and had repeated 
interviews during the past week. Mr. 
Shastri, on the part of the Sadharan 
Samij, and Messrs. Sen and Mozumdar, 
on the part of the New Dispensation, 
have explained their religious views to 
the distinguished lecturer, much to his 
satisfaction. Mr. Cook comes to the 
East as a learner, and studies both men 
and institutions as he passes along. We 
shall not be surprised if some of his ob- 
servations are reported in unexpected 
quarters hereafter.” 


Tue Mission at Lake Naami.—The 
Herald of last month gave an account of 
the sending by the church at Shoshong, 
of four native helpers, accompanied by 
the Rev. Mr. Hepburn, of the London 
Missionary Society, on a missionary er- 
rand to Lake Ngami. The London 
Chronicle for April contains a report of 
remarkable results witnessed by that dep- 
utation. The brethren at the Lake wel- 
comed the deputation, and a series of 
meetings commenced, of which Mr. 
Hepburn gives the following account : 

**We had services at first during the 
afternoon, and they were largely attend- 
ed by the masters, but the servants were 
employed in the work of the gardens, for 
the Batauana were harvesting. When I 
found what was hindering them from 
hearing, I commenced evening services. 
They were held in the open air, and were 
attended by the great mass of the peo- 
ple. They hurried home from their 
work, and got their evening meal cooked 
early, in order to come to the services. 
These services were held every evening 
from seven until ten o'clock. In the 


cool night air, seated quietly on the 
ground, under the great starry heavens, 
with a solemn stillness upon the people 
which made itself felt, these services 


sent free. 


were the most impressive, and, perhaps, 
the most fruitful for good, of any that 
were held, for I believe they were  sig- 
nally favored with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of the power of God. 
What a contrast these services were to 
the noisy night dances which largely pre- 
vailed at the time of our arrival, but 
which were totally abandoned for them ! 
We held them right in the center of the 
town, and the people rose reluctantly to 
depart when we had concluded. Had it 
been a physical possibility for me to con- 
tinue the greater part of the night, they 
showed they would have listened at- 
tentively to the message I had come 
among them to deliver. When they 
went away it was in the same deep si- 
lence, and as with a fear of God upon 
their spirits. I believe there were many 
who dared not sleep until they had sought 
help from God. The working of God in 
the silence of the night in their own 
houses, was a thing which was brought 
home to me, and struck me with great 
force at Tauana.”’ 


The Eleventh Report of the Evangel- 
ization Committee of the Free Italian 
Church makes the following statements : 
Number of churches, 36; out-stations, 
35 ; ordained ministers, 13 ; evangelists, 
16 ; elders, 50; communicants, 1,750 ; 
catechumens, 284; average Sabbath morn- 
ing attendance, 1,220; evening, 2,300 ; 
in Sabbath-schools, 718. The finan- 
cial support of these churches comes chief- 
ly from abroad, the churches themselves 
contributing but $2,778, of the $35,966 
expended. The principal portion of for- 
eign aid has been contributed by Scotch 
and English friends, although American 
Christians have sent them $12,743.35 


INDEPENDENT MISSIONARIES, 


Ths English Congregationalist has an 
article on ‘‘The First Christian Mission,’’ 
drawing some lessons from the fact that 
it wasthe Church at Antioch that sent 
out Paul and Birnabas, and that these 
missionaries were content to labor as 
representatives of the church. 


The French correspondent of the 
Christian Advocate says: ‘‘The work 
of evangelization is progressing, and we 
begin to hear of some success. New 
chapels are being built, and churches or- 
ganized ; and a few revivals, though on 
a small scale, are mentioned. It will in- 
terest Americans to know that the ques- 
tion of Sunday-schools is coming to the 
front, and occupies a large place in the 
thoughts and plans of the various de- 
nominations. Until now we Protestants 
have had our own denominational day- 
schools, one thousand of which were sup- 
ported by the Government, and in them 
religious instruction was carefully given 
But by the new law just sed in the 
Senate, all children are to “| taught to- 
gether, irrespective of their parents’ reli- 
gion, and no religious instruction what- 
ever is to be given to them. Hence the 
much greater importance of Sunday- 
schools.” 


The Arctic Signal Corps. 


The Signal Service is about to send 
out two expeditions to the Arctic regions 
for the relief and supply of the parties al- 
ready there. A year ago Lieut. Greely, 
of the Fifth Cavalry, a meteorologist, 
who has had long service in the Signal 
Corps, headed an expedition to Lady 
Franklin Bay, and Lieut. Ray, of the 
Eighth Infantry, headed another expedi- 
tion to Point Barrow. They reached 
their destinations safely, having with 
them provisions and other stores for a 
year, and building materials for houses. 
The two stations thus established are 
part of a chain of international stations, 
among which are stations at the mouth 
of the Lena, and at Barnaul in Siberia, 
and at North Cape in Sweden. These 
stations, with others, have been es- 
tablished for the purpose of taking mete- 
orological, magnetic and time observa- 
tions as near as possible to the North 
Pole. The observations are to be taken 
daily at the same actualtime. The si- 
multaneous observations will begin on 
the first of the coming August. The 
expeditions, that are to start as soon as 
possible, will carry to the parties at Point 
Barrow and Lady Franklin Bay another 
year’s supply of provisions, clothing, fu- 
el, medical stores, and all other needed 
articles. Three or four observers will ac- 
company each party, for the purpose of 
replacing any of the men who may have 
died during the year, or relieving those 
who may have become incapacitated for 
remaining in the cold climate of the 
North. No communication bas been had 
with either Lieut, Greely or Lieut. Ray 
since the return of the vessel that carried 
them to their stations a year ago.—WN. 
Y. Advocate. 


A man who falls after patient and hon- 
est effort, has the satisfaction in his de- 
feat of knowing that it was not brought 
about by his own carelessness. He will 
not be disheartened either, but will try 
again.— Christian Herald. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MYER 
BUY 


Church, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant 
Catalogue with 1500sestimonials, prices, ete., scnt free. 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. F 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


F :vorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, Schooi,Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peais. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Y. 
p-8feb-lyr 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and ci 

HENRY McSHANE & CO.. 
Baltimore. Md. 


and all Chronic and 
ACTS DIRECTLY upon the 


cures b atural precess revitalization, 
HAS EFFECTED REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


have been lars 

IS STRONCL 
testimony to its curative power from m 
- tain 3 new treatment seem more like miracles than natural 
heali A rthur's Home Magazine, “There is no doubt as to the genuine- 


se on Compoun 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. 1109 and titi Cirard St., ?hiladeiphia, Pa 
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A NEW TREATMENT 
| pepsia, He: ache, bility, e 


a attention. 
BY Rt Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of 
m. D. Kelley, T. S. Arthur, and others, who 
benefited, and to whom we refer by ission. 


: “We have the most unequivocal 
any persons of high character 
. “The cures which have been ob- 


treatmen 
ATMENT contains two 
ons for use. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Depository on Pacific Coast. 


Ww HAVE ESTABLISHED A DEPOSITORY OF OUR COMPOUND OXYGEN HOME 
TREATMENT at San Francisco, Cal. This will enable patients on the Pacific Coast to 
obtain it without the heavy express charges which accrue on packages sent from Eastern States. 
All orders directed to H. E. MATHEWS, 606 ay en | street, San Francisco. Cal., will be 


filled on the rame terms on which we fill orders seu 


rectly to our office in Philadelphia. 


Patients ordering from our depository in San Francisco, should, at the same time, write to us, 
and give a statement of their case, in order than we may send such advice and direction in the 
use Of the Treatment as their special disease may seem to require. 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, Nos. 1109 and inl Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC IRON 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


BRAYTON 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & G0. 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 
PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 


chinery and Proces-es for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 
Improved Construction. Having built nearly every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 


are prepared to gu 


arantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 


HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. : 
WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical] 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


ALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will work with thirty per 
cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 
Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridiz- 
ing Furnace made. Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 
Parties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circv iar. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. | 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F- 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 


The Furniture Co. 


220-226 Bush street, 


HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


RE 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We are Now Selling 


all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘> 


SERMONS 


DR. CHAS. WADSWORTH, D.D. 


PRICE, - - - $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 
C. BEACH, 
107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 


my31-tf Opposite the Occidental. 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 

from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co.. Cal. 


BTHE PERFECT 
_ Writing Machine. 
Invaluable to 
It saves TIME, NERVE aad 
= EYES. 
Its work is beautiful, indelible and copies well. 


Address L. H. HALLOCK, West Winsted, Ct 
p-jne7-tf 


OPIUM 


ore 
“9 “4 


MORPHINE HABIT. 
No pay tablished 

ears estab 000 
Seared. Etate case. Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, sizes) 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
e Line. Etc. 


Tupps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 
te” Faocrory at THE Porrero. 


Established for Eighteen Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. -nd 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughiy re- 


paired at low rates. 
SAMUEL HILL. 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell at. 
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the statistics of importation. 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 28, 1882.] 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, June 28, 1882. 


All communications should be addressed 
to Tue Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, 


Cal. 


We ask the Congregationalist to par- 
don the omission to give credit for the 


article Ly Prof. Phelps. 


If travel can add to the resources of 
an orator, Joseph Cook must come back 
to America with greatly increased power 
as a lecturer. He has been received with 
much enthusiasm at most of the princi- 
pal points in India ; spoke three hours at 
a stretch to two thousand English-speak- 
ing Japanese at Tokio ; went back to 
Shanghai to deliver a course of lectures 
there, and thence was to go to Australia. 


There is a scarcity of hands in the 
harvest fields. One of the directors of 


the Grangers’ Bank writes from Stanis- . 


laus County: ‘‘I am in doubt if we will 
be able to obtain enough men to start 
harvesting.” Like statements come from 
other parts of the State. How would it 
suitsomeof the city labor agitators to 
go out into the country and earn some 
honest money by hard work? Not very 
well. They prefer to live on speech-mak- 
ing and contributions. They neither 
work themselves or let others. What 
a deliverance it would be to get rid of 
such. 


—s 


The recent and repeated cyclones in 
Iowa and other sections of the Interior 
have been unusually destructive in life 
and property. The good town of Grin- 
nell’seems to have been specially unfor- 
tunate. As the seat of Iowa College, it 
is to all Congregationalists of marked 
interest. We are, therefore, sorry to 
learn that both of the principal buildings 
of the College were damaged, one‘of them 
apparently made a complete wreck. The 
loss to the College is estimated at $75,- 
000. The institution has had along and 
brave struggle. It has been of high 
character, and has attracted a goodly 
number of young men and women. We 
trust this calamity will be the occasion of 
larger endowments. 


It has been stated that the first white 
man in America began smoking opium in 
1868, the second in 1871. The con- 
sumption of opium, in its various uses, is 
noticeably increasing. This is shown by 
Between 
1867 and 1876, the crude opium brought 
into the United States from foreign coun- 
tries increased seventy per cent.; be- 
tween 1876 and 1880, one hundred and 
forty per cent. Rough computations 
they must be, but it is estimated that 
there are 400,000 opium-eaters in this 
country. One wholesale dealer says 
that a large amount of opium is absorbed 
in the manufacture of cigars and cigar- 
ettes. In the recent Chinese treaty 
there was an agreement that Chinese 
should not import opium into the United 
States, and that citizens of the United 
States should not import it into China. 


It is reported that in the House of 
Commons on the night of June 22nd, 
John Bright said: ‘‘It was obvious the 
condition of Ireland was made greatly 
worse by subscriptions in America, and 
by those persons who come from America 
to participate in the conspiracies.”” Trev- 
elyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, also 
said: ‘‘The Government knew that a 
number of the most dangerous charac- 
ters in Ireland were aliens.” It evidently 
is believed by wisest and best men in 
England, that money and men for the 
perpetration of most cowardly and brutal 
assassinations in Ireland, come from this 
country. All true friends of Ireland 
should keep clear of such vile associa- 
tions. It ought to be made evident that 
America, the professed land of the free 
and home of the brave, can be no asylum 
for assassins, and that such base men 
shall not be allowed to go forth from our 
shores to be a terror and a curse to other 
nations. 


Secretary Clark earnestly protests 
against the effort making to introduce a 
Baptist missionary work into the fields 


-eccupied by the American Board in Tur- 


key. It seems that some Armenians in 
this country have been converted to the 
Baptist ideas, and have already begun 
to organize on that basis at one or two 
points, dividing, of course, the Protes- 
tants in such localities. No doubt im- 
mersion would come very natural in those 
eriental churches. But would divisive 
movements, exalting a mere form, help 
Armenians toward spiritual Christianity? 
Besides, is not the world wide enough ? 
Has not comity a loud plea in this case ? 
it is impossible, it seems, but that occa- 
sions of stumbling should arise on mis- 
sion fields. But woe to the missionary soci- 
ety by which they are induced. It were 


| Omaha. 


better that it were immersed so as not to 
emerge than that it should offend and 
drive the tittle companies of disciples who 
have been gathered out of superstition 
into an enlightened but still immature 
faith. 


‘‘Not with eye-service.”’ Vacation 
again. Off for the summer retreat, tent 
on the beach, Drink to your health, of 
the ozone of the sea. Let the surf dash 
out the wrinkles of care and toil. Go a 
fishing, and catch better than fish, 
health and renewal. Climb the moun- 
tain, follow up the canyon, lie down 
under the pines, and let the winds sing 
through their tops your lullaby. But before 
you check your satchel for Skyland, or 
Hotel de Redwood, or Ocean House, suf- 
fer a word of remark. Slip your Testa- 
ment into your satchel, order Tue Pactric 
to be sent to your tent or hotel. When 
Sunday finds you among strangers, and 
remote from the churchly responsibilities 
of home, don’t join the party going to 
the bath house, or starting fora ride 
along the beach, or taking a sail. Let 
the click of your croquet balls cease; let 
your motto be, ‘‘Not with eye-service.”’ 
Go to the neighboring chapel or village 
church, or gather in the parlor, and have 
a Bible reading, and your vacation will 


be a foretaste of ‘‘the rest that remain- 
eth.’’ M. P. 


It never rains but it pours. Once the 
creed question begins upon us, there 
ssems to be no end to it. One week we 
read that some suspicion rests upon And- 
over, as if it were not cautious concerning 
the faith. But the next week we hear 
that a council met in the chapel there to 
examine a student for ordination, but ad- 
journed, having declined to ordain be- 
cause the students philosophy of doctrine 
was not sufficiently Christian. Singularly, 
at Quincy, Ill., a council has declined to 
installa minister, Rev. F. A. Thayer, 
lately from Massachusetts, because he 
was understood to affirm that the suffer- 
ing of Christ was not the ground of the 
divine forgiveness; that there is proba- 
tion after death, and that eternal, in the 
case of the sinner’s punishment, need not 
mean as much as it does in the case of 
the saint’s reward. Quincy is the city 
which Dr. Newman Smyth 1s just leaving, 
and he was a member of the council and 
was to take part in the public exercises. 
Mr. Thayer was ordained only two years 
ago, and now we read that at Birming- 
ham, Conn., a church, under the lead of 
a morbidly liberal pastor, is considering 
whether it will not substitute for its con- 
fession of faith a simple declaration that 
it is a company of jurors who are under 
the lead of Jesus organized ‘for the keep- 
ing of the two great commandments of 
love to God and love to men, This last 
proposition reminds us too sharply of the 
days when Theodore Tilton was a famous 
editor-in-chief inour Israel. That was 
his creed. Would it not be well to re- 
member that our Lord has said something 
rather pointed concerning those who are 
ashamed of Him and of His words? He 
has taught us in the gospels several other 
truths besides the two great command- 
ments. He has not hesitated to speak of 
the necessity of his sufferings, of Himself 
as the Son of God, of the Holy Spirit and 
His offices for men, of the way of salvation 
through faith, of the danger of final and 
utter rejectioa—of these and other truths 
he has spoken prominently and frequently. 
What sufficient and worthy motive can 
there be why one who preaches in his 
name, why a church which professes to 
be purchased by his blood, should hesi- 
tate to set forth without reservation the 
salient points of the Master’s own teach- 
ing ? 


— 


Very early last Saturday morning a 
calamitous accident happened to « happy, 
merry party of young folks on the Santa 
Cruz mountains. The party, consisting 
of some 13, had gone on Friday night 
from Camp Felton, near Big Tree Grove, 
and about seven or eight miles from 
Santa Cruz, to Santa Cruz _ beach. 
On the return trip from Santa Cruz, 
when about a mile from that place, 
an accident happened to one wheel of the 
conveyance. A Concord coach was ob- 
tained, and the happy proceeded on their 
way. They frequently protested against 
the reckless driving of one Charles Royce, 
who was handling the reins instead of 
the regular driver, Jesse Perkins. The 
result of this recklessness was, that with 
at least five feet to spare on the inside, 
the driver recklessly drove so near the 
edge of a precipitous spot some 200 feet 
in depth, that coach, horses, drivers, 
passengers and all went over, and most 
of them falling to the bottom. Taree 
young ladies and one young gentleman 
were either picked up dead or died very 
soon after. Others were very severely in- 
jured, some perhaps fatally. Three 
horses were killed outright, and the coach, 
worth $500, broken to splinters. Our 
deep sympathies are with the families 
thus sadly bereaved, and we earnestly 
protest against the far too prevalent reck- 
lessness in driving. 


— 


On Monday, the 26th inst., there were 
severe wind, rain and hail storms, with 
loss of life and property, at Trenton, N. 
J., Indianapolis, Peterson, Iowa, and 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 12, 1882. 

My Dear Paciric: I have now been 
from end to end of Virginia and West 
Virginia, from Norfolk to Huntington, 
and back again to this expanded city. 
I have done all this in four days, and 
you may be quite sure that no grass has 
grown under my feet; and I can say that 
no rain clouds have gathered over my 
head. If I should try to tell you one- 
half of all I saw, and said, and felt, you 
would fall asleep, if I didn’t. __ 

Old Virginia does not impress me as a 
very handsome, or, as just now, a very 
productive State. Her original resources 
were not of the highest order, and her 
people have never developed them scien- . 
tifically, that is, with wise system. A 
different style of cultivation is doing 
something to restore her worn-out lands, 
and her decayed prospects, and her per- 
verted tastes. (Will her people ever 
learn not to turn ‘‘h” into ‘‘y,’’ and not 
to drop final ‘‘r’’ from ‘‘floor,’’ ‘‘door,” 
and so on ?) 

West Virginia shows a singular ming- 
ling of the old with the new. That is, 
along certain valleys there are old fruit 
trees and old buildings, while right in 
sight are thousands of acres of the prim- 
itive wilderness of woods, new and un- 
touched lands which yet belong to the 
State, or to non-resident owners who hold 
them in immense tracts for speculation, 
and go to law about the overlapping sur- 
veys. The valleys of the Greenbrier and 
Kanawha rivers are much smaller, nar- 
rower, than I supposed. They are at- 
tractive and fertile. Most of the homes 
are without any special charms; the ar- 
chitecture being of the most rural and 
primitive order—the chimneys all turned 
out doors, and the cornices cut off ‘‘ where 
they ought to grow,” with no yards or 
garden plats around them. Many of the 
houses are of logs, indeed, and the in- 
habitants poor and rude—school-houses 
and churches usually ‘‘in the vocative.’’ 

But West Virginia is wild, weird, pic- 
turesque, and even grand in scenery, and 
has vast resources in timber, stone, iron, 
coal, springs, and other mineral pro- 
ducts. The building of railways, and 
the incoming of capital, and the stir of 
men of enterprise, are putting already a 
new face on all affairs, and giving prom- 
ise of years of growth and friction. 

I spent part of a day and a night at 
the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,’’ 
which are in a small amphitheater, amid 
a large amphitheater of hills. The pa- 
vilion, cottages, trees, walks and drives, 
are very charming; and there are accom- 
modations for 1,500. These springs are 
only a trifle more famous than twenty 
others within fifty miles. For varieties 
of mineral springs the region around is not 
unlike the counties of Lake, Napa, and 
Sonoma, in California; with the differ- 
ence that these springs have been ana- 
lyzed, tried, tested, for generations, and 
those have not. ‘‘Healing Springs,”’ 
and wonderful cures, how multitudinous 
they are; and still all the visitors we meet 
are going in fact bowed and broken to 
their graves, and are healed only to go 
sick again in other ways. 

At Huntington, (named after one of 
your California men of wealth and power) 
a young and growing city on the east 
bank of the Ohio river, I had a fragment 
of a day and anight. I went down the 
‘‘rip-raffed’’ bank and laved my hands in 
the water, just as [did in other days, in 
the sacred waters of the Ganges and the 
Jordan. The current was swift enough 
and the waters warm and muddy enough - 
to be ‘‘sacred” as those waters, if only 
the memory could supply any adequate 
lines of association. When I gaze at the 
flow and flow of a great river (is it like 
the flow of duration ?) I always think of 
what J.G.C. Brainerd wrote, Labilur 
et labetur, as he looked at the ceaseless 
plunging at Niagara. Look it up, dear 
Paciric, and print it. 

From the Ohio to the Potomac, nearly 
500 miles, I flew back with all the wings 
I could command, in 18 hours. These 
wings stirred up more dust than wind (is 
it ever so in Colifornia?) in the warmth 
of one of the few really summer days the 
season has brought to these hopeless mor- 
tals of the Atlantic slope. 

You can pity me, if you will, ‘‘that I 
sojourn in Mezech, and dwell in the land 
of Ham”’ for a season, but you must not 
slight my importance as in the high 
places of the land, and in contact with the 
great and ‘‘stalwart” chieftains of a realm 
all whose citizens are kings, and whose 
menials are princes of the blood, running 
red and redolent through their veins. 
Like the noted Texan, ‘I’m a bigger 
man ’n old Grant’”’ just now; a private 
citizen of the Great Republic at the point 


where its greatness comes to a head large 
enough to be hit and made sore. 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 13, 1882. 
_ This city welcomed me with unusual 
wermth. I found all the people with 
umbrellas, and did not think at first that 
these were to keep off sun as! well 


as rain. Apart from a few of the 


public buildings the city bears no resem- 
blance to the shabby, ricketty, tumble- 
down old place it was in 1847, when I 
was first here. It has grown, improved, 
expanded, and changed for the better in 
political tone and moral atmosphere; and 
thus has become a capital worthy of the 
nation. 

Yet all the changes are not pleasing. 
I have found no one here whom I met 
35 years ago. Even the name of the 
family in which I stopped a few days, 
one of them a bank president, has dis- 
appeared from the city directory. 

Of course I have been riding, from time 
to time, all over the more frequented and 
the more delightful parts of the munici- 
pality—have seen its circles, squares, 
triangles, statuary, and architectural 
glories. Since the extension, the Capitol 
and grounds, from the west, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful; but, from the east, it 
must be said that the dome is too low for 
the extreme length of the structure. In- 
side of the Capitol, the conveniences are 
multiplied and expensive, though the 
hall of the ‘‘House” is not a great suac- 
cess. I was present one day at opening 
of the session of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was rather thin, but respect- 
ful during the devotions, and went im- 
mediately at the ‘‘General Appropriation 
Bill.”’ I was not so fortunate as to find 
the Senate in session. Nor haveI seen 
his honor, the President. Not being a 
‘‘stalwart,’’ I could not stalk into that 
presence unbidden, and having no favors 
to ask endorsed by great names, I could 
claim no distinguished consideration on 
that score. 

I have had a Sunday in Washing- 
ton. It was a Sunday as _ poor- 
ly kept in the vicinity of the 
hotels, probably, as it was anywhere 
in San Francisco. I was at the First 
Congregational church, and heard Dr. J. 
E. Rankin (now in the 13th year of his 
pastorate) on the trembling of Felix, as 
suggesting the element, place and power 
of conscience in man. It was a forceful, 
well-illustrated and impressive discourse 
—forty minutes long—and having a little 
unnecessary length of introduction. The 
house of worship is a fine one, its ap- 
pointments good, and the audience was 
full, giving excellent attention. 

I went home with an old friend, Gen. 
E. Whittlesey, and dined. This gentle- 
man has made a fine record, and gained 
a worthy place, as Professor in ‘‘ Howard 
University,” and one of the ‘‘Board of 
Indian Commissioners.” His house is 
on a beautiful height, with trees, fruits, 
spaces, grasses, views, good neighbors, 
and quiet around, and is thoroughly en- 
joyable. The University buildings are 
not faraway, and the view from them 
over the city and the valley of the Po- 
tomac ig superb. The Capitol, in par- 
ticular, shows well from this spot, both 
in perspective and in height, seen from 
the northwestern angle. 

Sunday evening I found myself at the 
Calvary Baptist church, having been to 
two others that were not open for ser- 
vice. Here was an imposing structure 
(with altogether too many steps to reach 
the main audience room), a fair congre- 
gation, coming in late, so that the service 
began at 8:30 o’clock. The preacher's 
voice was high-keyed, slow, wanting in 
volume. -His manner was good and his 
feeling devout. His theme was the cer- 
tainty of the perpetuating of Christ’s 
name in memory forever. What was 
said was all very well; but the sermon 
had been prepared seemingly in lazy 
haste, and so lacked, (as many of our 
sermons do) fire, force, fervor, as out of 
hard thinking and intense feeling and 
long brooding. Half of those near me 
gave poor attention. 

In trying to find all departments here 
one bas to travel miles. There may be 
some gain in all this dispersion, but it 
would have facilitated the business of 
visitors if all the departments had been 
grouped together in one part of the city, 
and the great structures had been built 
with some idea of relation to one another, 
and of their general architectural effect. 
But we who make administrations of 
such heterogenous materials, must not 
expect that our representatives will study 
very successfully the unities, harmonies 
and fitnesses of things. | 


The decree regulating the liquor traffic 
in Russia, which has been recently signed 
by the Emperor, is of the most stringent 


character. There is to be only one liquor 
shop in a village, and where two or three 
villages are almost contiguous the one 
shop must suffice for their combined in- 
habitants. The publican must be a na- 
tive of the village, must be appointed 
and paid by the Common Council, and 
must sell food as well as liquor. If he 
allows any peson to get drunk heis liable 
not only to dismissal but to fine and im- 
prisonment. If any Russian village is 
reported to the authorities to be addicted 
to drunkenness, the sale of liquor may be 
interdicted for as long a period as may 
seem necessary.—Alia. 


Rev. C. S. Vaile preached at Berke- 
ley last Sabbath on ‘‘The Uses of Trib- 
ulation.” 


riod of our national history the Amer- | 


Saving the Republic. I. 


BY REV. MARTIN POST. 


In « volume recently issued, we 
note the following words by an acute 
and careful observer: “In the case 
of the Romans—andI presume they 
are but an instance of a general law 
in like circumstances—the average 
citizen became corrupt in his relation 
to the State a considerable time before 
decline set in.’’ Among causes of 
that decline he mentions this as one: 
‘The vast number of new citizens, 
who, without possessing the Roman 
feeling or the Roman traditions, had 
been incorporated into the governing 
body.” Very many are ready to pro- 
nounce him achronic alarmist who 
ventures to hint that decadence may 
reach even this American Republic. 
But are we sure that history may not 
to this extent repeat itself? It is 
easy for the watchman, while the incen- 
diary is depositing his inflammables, 
to walk on the other side of the block 
and cry ‘‘All’s Well.” However, 
while we live in that block we prefer 
not to have that occur. Under. the 
old Latin Republic ‘‘the average citi- 
zen became corrupt in his relations to 
the State a considerable time before dc- 
celine setin.” Would it not be as well 
for the 4th of July orator to mark 
that sentence? Celts and Teutons 
crowd to our shores at the rate of 
twelve thousand a week; strikes oc- 
curring with ominous periodicity; 
frightful stories of starvation wages; 
and yet twelve regiments of hungry 
mouths being added to our population 
every week; and adding hordes of 
ignorant voters, each of them at the 
end of five years, and many of them, 
in fact, by fraudulent papers at the 
end of two years, having a voice in 
the government of this nation. With 
these facts before us can we afford to 
laugh at all cries of alarm? Heaven 
forefend it. But we believe there is 
imminent danger that some future 
historian may have occasion to enum- 
erate amid the causes of the decline 
of this Republic, mufatis mutandis, 
that given above: ‘‘The vast number 
of new citizens, who, without pos- 
sessing the American feeling or the 
American traditions, had been incor- 
porated into the governing body.” 
It is notso much the coming to our 
shores of such a mass of crude and 
unassimilable humanity, but their 
coming so soon, so prematurely into 
exercise of all.the perogatives of the 
elective franchise, which bodes disas- 
ter. There is within our national do- 
main unoccupied territory enough to 
give them all a farm, and still have 
broad acres tospare. But when mill- 
ions rush to our land because they 
suppose liberty to be license and lust 
to be law, we protest that they ought 
to be on probation twenty-one years, 
before being armed with the ballot. 
By no means all the evils which accrue 
to our nation are from Mongolian im- 
migration. Let our views be broad 
as the danger which threatens. This 
whole question of foreign immigra- 
tion needs reconsideration and revis- 
ion. Meanwhile, may it not be as 
well for Americans to govern Ameri- 
ca? 

Saving the country means, to all 
far sight, saving the souls that pos- 
sess it. A multitude that is daily be- 
ing re-inforced from over the seas 
needs to be saved from moral igno- 
rance and anti-Christian theories and 
practic:s. They especially“need mor- 
al enlightenment. With keen remem- 
brance of taxation to support a State 
church which was nochurch to them, 
with recollections all too vivid of 
hierarchical haughtiness, hollow form 
and pretense, and many of themof a 
lying priesthood, they have become 
good haters of everything which bears 
the name of religion. They put off 
the traditions of the Old World, but 
do not put on those of the New World. 
They fancy that hope les in escape 
from all traditions, but especially all 
which are Bibleal. Dwelling in 
America, they do not in heart accept 
American institutions. Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson’s statement that ‘‘Sunday 
is the core of our civilization,” they 
spurn. The American Sabbath they 
do not accept. Peaceful reforms, 
when conducted under the reign of 
law and order, they call intrench- 
ment upon their liberty. Reform 
they would meet with revolution. 
A league openly to defy law, they 
name a league of freedom. This 
multitude of whom we speak, either 
have taken or are about to take on 
them the prerogatives of American 
citizens; but in political and moral 
animus, they are aliens. Their idea 
of home is communistic, of society 
is socialistic, of man is materialistic. 
They would legislate against railroad 
rings. They would license rum rings. 
Now these ideas are alien to the typi- 
cal American feeling and traditions. 
These ideas—did Elder Brewster or 
John Winthrop introducethem? Did 
William Penn or Oglethorpe or Lord 
Baltimore stand sponsor for them? 
To suppose it, is to insult these noble 
dead. Freedom was only one of 
their words. They came to America 
thatthey might have freedom under 
God. The motive of too many who 
land now on our shores is freedom 
without God. The founders of our 
national polity brought with them 
progress, but it was progress under 
and through and by the Gospel. But 
sentiments alien to this are to-day 
being imported. Would there were 
some tariff to protect us from them. 
They are anti-Christian; they are also 
anti-American. Onno such meat has 
our Republic grown so great, and in 
order to preserve her we must repair 
to the springs whence she first drank 
life. Throughout the formative pe- 


ican feeling and traditions have been 
Christian. Shall they be so now and 
always? This is the great question. 
It underlies all the often-voiced issues 


of the day; it resolves itself into an- 
other quesion: Will American Chris- 
tians prove themselves equal to the 
opportunity, the exigency? This, 
likewise, is equivalent to another in- 
quiry: Will the ten millions of cove- 
nanted disciples of the Lord Jesus be 
able to permeate with Christian leav- 
en the uncovenanted forty millions ? 
Will the one-fifth, by God’s grace, be 
greater than the four-fifths, or shall 
the four-fifths swallow up the one- 
fifth? Viewed from a merely secular 
basis, the answer is close at hand and 
most disheartening. Mere human 
reason and mathematics must, per- 
force, declare that victory must perch 
on the banners of the heaviest battal- 
lions. Buta reason higher than hu- 
man has said: ‘The battle is not to 
the strong’—has repeated it in every 
chapter in history. 

San Jose, June 20, 1882. 
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Religious {ntelligence 


Calitornia. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
meet in the Frst Congregational church, 
Oakland, on Wednesday, July 5th, at 2 
p. M. Meeting of Executive Committee 
at 1 P. M. 

Bay Assoc1ation.—The next meeting 
will be held at the rooms of the Y. M. 
C. A. on Sutter street on Monday, July 
10, at ll o'clock a. m. ‘Text for plans, 
2Tim.i: 12, ‘‘l know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed ‘to 
him against that day.’’ Sermon by Dr. 
S. H. Willey; Essay by Rev. R. G. 
Jones ; Review by Dr. E. G. Beckwith. 

H. E. Jewett, Scribe. 


Quite an interesting conversation took 
place at the Congregational Club last 
Monday in regard to ‘‘The true policy of 
the churches and ministers in reference to 
the Sunday Jaw.”’ It was very acceptably 
presented by Rev. A. L. Rankin. 


Mr. Edward Kimball of Chicago has 
been invited to address the Congregation- 
al Club next Monday on the question, 
‘What ought Congregationalists on this 
coast to do in view of the great European 
immigration ?” 

Dr. Stone preached at Plymouth 
Church with even more than his usual 
power and unction, from the words ‘‘ But 
He was in the hinder part of the ship 
asleep on a pillow,” the subject being 
faith and the conditions of prevailing 
prayer. Plymouth Church people have 
highly appreciated the ministrations of 
Dr. Stone during their pastor’s vacation. 


Last Sabbath morning, Rev. C. D. 
Barrows of the First Church preached in 
the morning on special providences, 
making particular reference to the lament- 
able catastrophe near Santa Cruz. At 
night, Mr. Barrows’ subject was ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Miracles.” 


At the Third Church, Rev. Dr. Beck- 
with preached a short sermon to the 
young, on Sunday morning, from the 
words ‘‘Be ye also ready.’’ He alluded 
to the Santa Cruz calamity. To the 
adults he preached on ‘‘Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate.”’ At night, his sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Lord is good to all and His 
mercy is over all his works.” 


Rev. Joseph Rowell of the Mariners’ 
Church preached last Sunday evening on 
‘*Resurrection to life and damnation, or 
classes, characters and ends.” 


Rev. A. L. Rankin discoursed at Col- 
usa last Sabbath on Temperance. 


It is with much pleasure we announce 
the marriage of our dear Brother, Rev. 
C. A. Savage, of Berkeley, to Miss 
Mary F. Fiske, of Belleville. The Belle- 
ville church was most elaborately and 
beautifully decorated. The service of 
Dr. Fiske, father of the bride, was most 
tenderly pathetic, and, as the hay py 
bride and bridegroom were leaving the 
church, flowers were strewn in their 
pathway by Sabbath-school children 
dressed in white. Bells were rung in 
Berkeley at the hour of the wedding. 
THe Pactric most heartily congratulates 
the happy couple and gives its most cor- 
dial God-speed to them, 


A correspondent last week wrote: The 
morning service last Sabbath in the Con- 
gregational Church at Reno, Nev., was 
devoted to the children. The house was 
tastefully decorated with house-plants 
and cut flowers. The effort to please the 
children seeured a full house and a good 
attention to the sermon preached to them. 
The pastor hopes to secure more of the 
children as regular attendants on the 
preaching service of the morning. 


Rev. L. N. Barber, of Soquel, writes 
that he has recently assisted im the or- 
ganization of a Sunday-school about four 
miles north from Soquel. It was not at 
Corralitos as incorrectly reported pre- 
viously. 

The Childrén’s Home, corner of San- 
some and Pacific streets, in this city, 
was dedicated Saturday night. The 
building, formerly the Railroad House, 
now the Silver Star House, was bought 
by Dr. R. H. McDonald some time ago, 
and has been transferred by him to the 
Y. M. C. A. for the Children’s Home. 
Dr. McDonald has rendered much assist- 
ance to these worthy institutions, which 
are doing much good. An interesting 
part of the work on Saturday was break- 
ing over 300 contribution jugs out of 800 
distributed in this city. The broken 
jugs yielded about 700 dollars. 

SACRAMENTO. 


The Sabbath finds all the pastors in 
their places. At the Congregational 
church a large congregation assembled in 
the morning. Dr. Dwinell preached from 
the text, ‘‘There make ready for us.’’ 
Preparation should be made for Christ in 
the individual, in the family, in business, 
in the community and in the church. 

In the evening, the Principal of ‘‘Hop- 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


kins Academy” preached. On next Sun- 
day morning Dr. Dwinell is to preach at 
Pacific Grove, Monterey, and the fol- 
lowing evening lecture before the Chau- 
tauqua Circle. 

Several persons were propounded fur 
admission to the church, making about 
thirty who: will have been added to the 
church since January. 

‘ On Thursday morning last a com- 
munication appeared in a morning paper 
here, over the signatures of the Protest- 
ant and Catholic clergymen of the city— 
in form, an open letter to those who use 
Sunday for a galaday. It was a court- 
eous, but firm protest against Sunday 
processions and other abuses of the day. 

Che same paper, on Saturday morning, 
came out in an editorial, over a column 
in length, attacking the clergymen for 
their assumption, but arguing wide of the 
mark, and succeeding only in showing its 
hostility to Christianity. 

Other Denominations. 


METHODIST. 
The Placerville’ church building has 
been greatly improved. 
Dr. Jewell is at Monterey. Dr. Cox 
has officiated for him at Howard St. 


Rev. E. R. Dille, of this city, and 
Rev. C. V. Anthony, of Petaluma, ex- 
changed pulpits Sabbath before last. 


The South Carolina Methodist Confer- 
ence is making arrangements to establish 
a religious summer resort near Hender- 
son, N. C. It is to be made as much 
like Chautauqua as possible in its liter- 
ary and educational features, and to pre- 
sent such attractions as willjmake a popu- 
lar place of pilgrimage, not only for Metb- 
odists and Christian workers generally, 
but for all other guod people. 

A new Methodist church was recently 
dedicated in Baltimore, of which the pul- 
pit desk was made from an oak log taken 
from the first meeting-house built in Car- 
roll Co., Md., by Rev. Robert Straw- 
bridge, the first Methodist preacher ip 
this country; the other pulpit furniture 
was made from the oak tree under which 
he preached before the meeting-house 
was built. 

Rev. Dr. A. G. Haywood, president 
of Emory College, Ga., has declined the 
bishopric to which ke was elected at the 
jast General Conference of the M. E. 
Church South, because he ‘‘cannot with 
good conscience lay down the work which 
he has now in hand.”’ 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


Rev. John Hemphill, of this city, and 
Rev. Dr. Healy, of Oakland, exchanged 
pulpits Sabbath before last. 

Rev. A. J. Compton, of Woodbridge, 
recently organized a Sabbath-school of 
ten members, to be called ‘* Bethel Pres- 
byterian Sabbath-school.”’ 

Mr. Pollock, of the Seminary, is 
spending his vacation with the church in 
Milpitas. 

Prof. Kellogg. of Allegheny City, has 
again supplied the pulpit of the First 
church in this city. 

EPISCOPAL. 

At the session of the Episcopal Con- 
vention in Washington on Thursday, 
June Ist, Rev. John Harrold, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, in 
that city, a very pronounced ritualist, in 
debating a question which led to a state- 
ment of his views, said: ‘‘Ritualists are 
the only true interpreters of the Episco- 
pal religion. For those who may want 
to know, I say that I light candles on 
my altar during all services, use wafer 
bread for communion, pray for the de- 
parted, hear confessions and grant abso- 
Intion.” As the great majority of the 
Convention were low cbhurchmen, the 
statement raised a sensation; and ritual- 
ists were denounced as conniving at the 
distraction of the Church, and ritualism 
as ‘fan insidious invasion by men who 
are seeking the power of the church by 
violation of law.’’ 


BAPTIST. 


That was a wise choice on the part of 
the Home Mission Society of the Baptist 
church, which made President John M. 
Gregory the superintendent of the edu- 
cational work of the Society. Dr. Gre- 
gory is one of the foremost educational- 
ists of America, and ought to be the right 
man in the right place. 


One illustration of Mr. Spurgeon’s. 


wide-spread influence over his times is 
shown in the fact that 24 out of 36 of the 
Baptist churches of the Kent and Sussex 
Association are in charge of students of 
his Pastors’ College, and that a number of 
new chapels are in course of erection by 
their instrumentality. 
MORAVIAN. 


The largest gathering ever assembled 
in Eastern Ohio, attended the centennial 
anniversary of the massacre of ninety- 
six Moravian Christians by Indians at 
Gradenhutien, on the 24th ult. The 
ceremonies were solemn and imposing. 

REFORMED CHURCH. 


The Rev. Marshall B. Smith, D. D., 
a friend and associate of Bishop Cum- 
mins, has left the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and returned to the Reformed 
Dutch Church, by letter of dimission, 
and is now a member of the Classis of 
‘Paramus, N. J. Dr. Smith is one of 
the original founders of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, and aided efficiently 
in its organization, and in preparing the 
standards of doctrine, worship, and gov- 
ernment of that body. He isa highly 
accomplished theologian and scholar, of 
sound evangelical views and catholic 
spirit, and his departure from the church 
which he contributed so largely to es- 
tablish must be felt as a serious loss.— 
Lutheran Observer. 


Dr. Merrill E. Gates, recently of Al- 
bany, has been called to the presidency 
of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 

The inauguration will take place on 
June 20th, the day before Commence- 
ment. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN. 

The new church at Plainsburg, Merced 
Co., was dedicated June 11th, free from 
debt. The edifice was literally packed. 


Obituary. 


Prof. Milo P. Jewett, the eminent ed- 
ucator, whose death at Milwaukee on 
Friday has been announced, was born at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., April 27, 1808. 
His father, an eminent physician, was a 
man of literary taste, possessing a valu- 
able collection of books. Prof. Jewett 
received his preparatory education at 
Bradford, Vt., and in 1828 graduated 
from Dartmouth College. He spent the 
next year as Principal of Home’s Acade- 
my at Plymouth,N. H.,and three years in 
the Andover Theolugical Seminary. 
Upon the invitation of Josiah Holbrook 
of Boston spent his vacations in lecturing 
on common schools in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. His 
work produced the happiest results, and 
before graduating from the Theological 
Seminary he accepted an appointment as 
one of the first Professors in Marietta 
College, Ohio. In 1836 he urged upon 
the Ohio Legislature the necessity of es- 
tablishing of system of common schools, 
and was instrumental in leading to 
Horace Mann’s famous mission, with its 
grand results. A change of views led 
Prof. Jewett to resign his position in 
Marietta College, and in January, 1839, 
he established the Judson Female Insti- 
tution, Marion, Ala. This soon became 
the most flourishing institution for ladies 
in the Southwest. In connection with 
his school he published the Alabama 
Baptist. In 1856 he purchased the Cot- 
tage Hill Seminary at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y¥Y. It was at his suggestion that Mat- 
thew Vassar made his princely gifts 
toward the building and endowment of 
Vassar College. Prof. Jewett planned 
and organized the institution, being chos- 
its first President. In April,1862, at the 
Trustees’ request, he visited Europe, 
spending eight months of visiting universi- 
ties, libraries, art galleries, etc., in all the 
principal cities in Great Britain and the 
Cuntinent. Two years later he resigned 
the college Presidency, and in 1867 re- 
moved to his late home in Milwaukee, 
where he found congenial occupation in 
the interest of education, philanthropy 
and religion. 


A WorpD FROM THE MissIonaR¥ Sis- 
TERHOOD IN THE SaN JOSE CHURCH.— 
The Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Congregational church of San Jose have 
had an outing too. Not to the academic 
halls and fairy bowers of Mills Seminary, 
but to the veritable fruit paradise of Cal- 
ifornia. The President of the Society, 
Mrs. E. L. Stilson, a woman of untiring 
energy and devotion to everything that 
is good, invited the Society to hold their 
June meeting at her residence in Willow 
Glen, two miles distant from San Jose. 
A large number of ladies responded to 
the invitation. A bountiful lunch was 
spread, and was preceded and followed 
by a stroll in the cherry orchard. The ex- 
ercises in the cherry orchard were some- 
what impromptu and extraordinary, and 
we forbear to chronicle them. At 2 
o'clock the missionary meeting proper 
was called to order, and opened by de- 
votional exercises. The topic for discus- 
sion was ‘‘Missionary Work among the 
North American Indians.” Many facts 
of deep interest were elicited, and the 
general feeling of the ladies was in ac- 
cord with the sentiments advocated by 
our best religious journals, that the only 
way to bring the Indian to civilization 
and Christianity was to treat bim as a 
man, and not as an outlaw and despera- 
do. A bit of missionary history con- 
nected with missionary work among the 
Oregon Indians, brought out the ever- 
telling fact that Uregon, and our beloved 
California, were saved to the United 
States through the almost unexampled 
efforts of Dr. Whitman, a Protestant 
missionary sent out by our American 
Board. Dr. Whitman was not only a 
missionary, but a Christian patriot as 
well, and his heart revolted at the thought 
that this beautiful region, ours by every 
right, and the gateway of commerce and 
civilization, should vass forever out of 
our hands and into foreign control; there- 
fore his timely disclosures to our Govern- 
ment at Washington, which proved to be 
{ \e divine plan for our national salvation. 
thus it would seem that every discrimi- 
nating reader of missionary history could 
not fail to note the grand influence of 
missions on our republican institutions, 
on commerce and trade, science and lit- 
erature, and on the increased spirituality 
of the churches, through the quickened 
impulse given to Christian charity. The 
hour of the meeting passed all too soon, 
and as the ladies wended their homeward 
way, it was with a quickened faith in 
the ultimate triumph of the Master’s 
kingdom, and a stronger desire that 
greater breadth and fervor may charac- 
terize our prayers and efforts for the con- 
version of a perishing world. M.S. P. 


The sermon of Rev. C. D. Barrows, 
last Sunday evening, on Miracles, was 
most satisfactory and inspiring. By his 
method of proving their existence, their 
possibility, their probability. Christ in his 
wondrous power as the leader of his 
church, and the ‘‘Captain of our salva- 
tion,’’ was exalted and honored. His 
power and love are the same now, and 
are seen and will be seen more and more, 
especially in his chosen work, the mira- 
cles of grace, in the conversion of the 
heathen, and the power of the gospel in 
this sin-stricken world. If those who had 
feared, and those who had hoped that 
Mr. Barrows had drifted away from the 
‘¢faith once delivered to the saints,” had 
listened to the last three Sunday-evening 
sermons, ‘‘The new birth,” ‘‘Faith,” 
and this last on ‘‘Miracles,” all fears 
and hopes in regard to his orthodoxy 
would have been dissipated. His feet 
are on the rock Christ Jesus, and rarely 
in a like number of continuous sermons 
have we seen Christ more exalted and 
honored. 

One not a member of his congregation. 


The United States training ship James- 
town arrived at Newport, R. I., June 


: 23d, 111 days from San Francisco. 


Pleasanton. 


Pleasanton is in the Livermore Valley, 
on the old overland railroad, 41 miles 
from San Francisco. Two trains daily, 
one in the morning, and one in the even- 
ing, take one to Pleasanton in two hours’ 
time for $1.50, or $2.00 for the round trip, 
from Friday to Monday. Our party, a 
week ago last Thursday afternoon, took 
the five o’clock boat from Market street 
wharf. The cars from the landing were 
crowded, but many seats were vacated at 
Brooklyn, and many more at Fruit Vale 
station. Among the business men who 
there exchanged the cars for the good 
teams in waiting, we noticed Mr. Van 
Blarcom, also Mr. Baker and Mr. Stone, 
one the son-in-law and the other the son 
of Rev. Dr. Stone, who with them and 
other members of his family is spending 
the summer in that beautiful, quiet vale. 
Our train moved on through lines of 
shade trees to San Leandro and San Lo- 
renzo, where a fine looking church seen 
through the trees made us wonder if it 1s 
not the Union church where Rev. Me. 
Rich preaches, and we also thought of 
the tons of cherries, and apricots, and 
other delicious fruits that are raised in 
this neighborhood. 

At Haywards station, half a mile from 
the town, the omnibuses soon filled with 
many who evidently had come up on the 
evening train for a little outing in that 
well known summer resort. Among its 
attractions are one of the best kept hotels 
on the coast. Still down the valley we 
go, to Niles station, where we part com- 
pany with the San Jose railroad and turn 
up through wild canyon until the train stops 
at the camp of some city campers, among 
them Mr. Phelps, editor of the Califor- 
nian. A beautiful spot they have found 
among the oak trees by the side of the 
pure Alameda creek, which there broad- 
ens out so that boating is enjoyed as well 
as fisbing. At 7 o'clock we are up 
through the canyon at Pleasanton. A 
block away from the station we walk to 
the Rose Hotel, named for its proprietor, 
Mr. J. A. Rose. It is a large three 
story building of forty rooms, clean and 
well farnished, many of them looking out 
upon a well-shaded croquet-ground which 
is well patronized. Mr. and Mrs. Rose 
provide a good table, and make their 
guests at home at very reasonable rates. 
Just a pleasant walk from the hotel, on 
a gentle eminence, from which is a beau- 
tiful view of the village, valley and 
mountains around, are fine springs of 
magnesia and sulphur water. 

The village of Pleasanton numbers 
some 600 inhabitants, of various nation- 
alities. It is 350 feet above the sea. 
Livermore, a lively town, 7 miles to the 
northward, is more than twice as large 
and 150 feet higher. Dublin, to the 
west, is about the same distance away, 
and Sunol is a like distance to the south. 
Livermore Valley, to the westward, joins 
the Amador Valley, which is followed by 
the San Ramon and Pacheco Valleys. 
The wheat, hay and barley of this region 
is good this season. ‘The ranches are 
large and the inhabitants few, but hun 
dreds of thousands might here be well 
sustained. After a stay of over a week, 
we have not heard a mosquito or felt a 
flea. The days and nights are beauti- 
ful. Away from the cool sea air, we 
dress cool and live out doors. We lie 
down on the dry ground and go to sleep 
in safety. This isa good place for change 
and rest. We wonder that it is not 
more frequented by tired city people. 

The only church of the place is Pres- 
byterian, where Rev. Philo F. Phelps, 
of Livermore, preaches to small audi- 
ences on Sunday afternoons; and a small 
Sabbath-school, with an exellent lady 
superintendent, meets on Sunday morn- 
ings. The religious condition of the 
place is behind that of surrounding towns. 
This highly-favored people owe rever- 
ence and united worship to the kind 
Heavenly Father. But how often it is 
seen that the most highly favored are the 
least thankful. The people are kind and 
orderly. O that they were all Christian! 

Pleasanton, June 23, 1882. K. 


From letter received to-day (June 26) 
from Mrs. Watkins, dated June 4, Guad- 
alajara, we make the following extracts: 
‘*T arrived safe and sound at Guadalajara 
on the evening of June 2nd. Mr. Wat- 
kins was pretty well after having been 
through the fire of persecution. In April 
he went on a preaching tour to Avaluco 
and other towns. About forty men, wo- 
men and children accompanied him from 


a neighboring town to Atengo, where he | 


designed holding services. About ‘an 
hour after they had arrived, some thirty 
or forty armed men came to the house 
threatening them. The mob increased 
constantly until it reached about 400 
people, and with the greatest difficulty 
they got the door shut. The mob fired 
upon them from without, and stoned the 
house and then set fire toit, There was 
not a drop of water in the house, but two 
did what they could with their bare hands 
and by throwing dirt upon the fire to 
keep it down. This lasted all night, but 
the most marvelous thing of all was that 
no one was seriously hurt. How they 
escaped, God alone knows. Surely he 
was their defence and strong tower. 
While the men worked, the women and 
chilren prayed. They were suffering for 
a drop of water to cool their parched 
tongues amid the flames and smoke. In 
the morning the chief constable took them 
to another town. In this town lived the 
very priest who was the means of Mr. 
Stephens’ assassination. The authorities 
here made them prisoners. The Govern- 
or sent soldiers to rescue them, but the 
authority refused to give them up. Gen- 
eral Tolentino, the chief of the Federal 
forces, sent fifty soldiers with orders and 
obtained their release. That terrible night 
was the 24th of April, and Mr. Watkins 
reached home the 22nd of May, having 
been a prisoner nearly a month. Crys- 
anto, our good man who met us at San 
Blas and was with Mr. W. through it all, 
never told me a word about it during the 


the Coast, for fear I would be too much 
affected and anxious.” 


A Nieut or Disasrers.—The twelve 
hours from six last evening to six this 
morning were fraught with two or more 
notable disasters. The British steamer 
Escambia, which recently brought a load 
of coolies to Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
from Hongkong, and a cargo of coal to 
this port frow Departure Bay, obtained 
a wheat charter, presumably to Cape 
Verde Islands, and proceeded down the 
harbor toward evening. She attracted 
some attention from a list to port which 
was noted in still water, and became 
more noticeable when she encountered 
the rough water on the bar. Yet there 
was no storm. Only the trade wind was 
blowing a little more fresh than usual. 
There was, therefore, no stress of weath- 
er. Yet this ship, listing more and more, 
finally rolled over on the bar and sud- 
denly disappeared. The captain, chief 
engineer, steward and cook are alive to 
tell the story. The fate of most of the 
rest is in doubt. Various theories are 
suggested for the loss. None of these, 
however, are satisfactory on the score of 
good management. The ship had the 
benetit of a marine inspector in the inter- 
est of the underwritera. The question 
might be raised whether a ship loaded as 
the Escambia was would have been per- 
mitted to go to sea from any port in 
Great Britain. It is said she was top- 
heavy, having empty tanks where water 
ballast was carried, and having at the 
same time a considerable quantity of coal 
on the upper deck. Here was a good 
weatherly steamship lost by no stress of 
weather, and at a time when she had & 
free water-way, having already dis- 
charged her pilot. It was a strange dis- 
aster, and one which invites a thorough 
investigation. At midnight a fire broke 
out near the end of the long wharf, on 
the Oakland side of the bay. It origi- 
nated, as is supposed, in a coal shed, 
and may have been spontaneous. On 
the end of the wharf are- two or three 
large wooden structures, one of which is 
the old ferry house, and another has been 
used to a considerable extent for the 
storage of wheat. The fire involved the 
destruction of one large ship, the Great 
Western, and damage to another. The 
Railroad Company keep ene locomotive 
for fire purposes. But before this could 
reach the scene the fire had made great 
headway, and the losses, including a 
damaged pier, ignited coal, a burned and 
sunken ship and two others badly 
scorched, are very large. The particu- 
lars of both disasters will be found in our 
local columns. It is a rare circumstance 
that twelve hours are freighted with two 
more notable losses of life and property. 
—Bulletin, June 20th. 


A State Convention in the interests of 
Prohibition and Reform will be held at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 232 Sutter St., 
in this city, on Tuesday, July 11th, :t 
10 a. mM. A good representation from 
every part of the State is earnestly de- 
sired. To this end every temperance or 
political organization in favor of the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is invited to 
send a delegate to represent it. Minis- 
ters, Protestant and Catholic, are also in- 
vited to attend. 


LirErary Norticrs.—We have re- 
ceived from Oliver Ditson & Co., ‘‘The 
American Song,” ‘‘Old Lace,’’ ‘“‘Because 
of Thee,’’ ‘‘Too Utter Utter,” some 
esthetic nonsense and other pieces; and 
from F’. W. Helmick what is called the 
great American comic song, ‘*Oscar Dear.” 
The pieces average the pieces generally 
in this line and style. But haven’t we 
had enough, and a little too much, about 
Oscar Dear and his style of things ? 


How tHe Scuooyer Gor its Name. 
—The year 1713 was a great erain Amer- 
ican naval annals. In that year Captain 
Andrew Robinson built the first schvoner 
ever seen. T'!.is was at Gloucester. As 
she glided into the water, a by-stander 
cried: ‘‘Look, how she schoons!’’ 
Catching at the word, Captain Robinson 
replied, ‘‘A schooner let her be!” The 
new rig came at once into wide accept- 
ance. Only eight years later an old 
chronicler, Dr, Moses Prince, wrote of 
Captain Robinson: ‘‘This gentleman 
was first contriver of schooners, and built 
the first of that sort about eight years 
since; and the use now made of them, 
being so much known, has convinced the 
worid of their convenience beyond other 
vessels, and shows how mankind is 
obhged to this gentleman for this knowl- 
edge.” This is by no means the only 
instance of the adoption-of American ma- 
rine inventions by other nations.—S. G. 
W. Benjamin, in the July Century. 


Those who slept late on Tuesday 
morning in this city, were awakened at 
5.30 o'clock by an earthquake. 


On last Saturday afternoon a fire broke 
out in the spice works of J. F. Jones & 
Son, Portland, Oregon, which proved the 
largest fire had there in several years. 


Small-pox is raging among the Greeks 
and Okmulgees in Indian Territory. 


Born. 


Rio Vista, June 10, 1882, to the wife of 
C, K. Marshall, a son. 


Married. 
Reno, Nev., June 
l4th, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Rev. A. B. Palmer, Mr. M. M. 
Gillespie, of Bodie, to Miss Christina 
Finlayson, of Reno. 
Cory—Ware—At Paradise, June 14, 1882, 


by Rev. E. Hoskins, Mr. James C. Cory to 
Miss Ella Ware, both of Paradise. 
Wanren—Sranirorp—In San Luis Obispo, 


June 22, Clarence H. Warren to Bessie 
Staniford. 


Died. 


Horxrns—Berkeley. June 15, of scarlet 
fever, Annie Francisca, daughter of Geo. 
W.and Francisca A. Hopkins, aged 3 


five days we were traveling together from | 


years, 11 months and 6 days. 


Patience in Service. 


We are not to work always, and 
even when we are at work we learn 
that many things do not follow our 
bidding, and we must wait upon 
theirs. More and more we learn this 
truth as years interpret to us our lim- 
itation, and the force of the great 
tide upon which we and all things 
float. Our patience is quite as much 
& measure of our wisdom as our en- 
terprise; nay, what folly stamps every 
enterprise whichis not begun in the 
patience which can bear delaysas well 
as in the courage that can bear risks. 
Children of time, when we are doing 
our best we must wait God’s hours for 
opportunity in our especial aims; and, 
above all our especial aims, we must 
lean upon him to carry us forward in 
the one divine way which earthly pow- 
er may accept but not control. Bless- 
edis the office of true patience in 
regard to time. Vast is the loss it 
shows by keeping for efficient action 
the time and thought saved from 
fretting and struggling against what 
cannot be helped. Vast is the gain 
it secures by keeping the soul calm 
before God, accepting the allotments 
of his providence, and watching wise- 
ly the lessons of the events which it 
cannot control. Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? said he who conse- 
crated them alike by his waiting and 
his work, whose crowning sacrifice, 
alike inits act and its sufferance, illus- 
trated the worth of time, and leaves 
upon its track the alternate foot-prints 
to mark the way of eternal life. 
Blessed are the hours to us, when 
calmed by his patience as well as 
quickened by his fidelity.—Samuel 
Osgood. 


Great ExvectricaL Discovery.—Mr. 
Van Kyaselberghe, Director of the Bel- 
gian Meteorological Bureau, has dis 
covered a system for transmitting tele- 
grams and telephonic messages simulta- 
neously along the same wire. The 
French Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
has received in Paris, from Brussels, si- 
multaneously, 4 telegram of 53 and a 
telephonic dispatch of 119 words. The 
practical advantages of this invention are 
estimated by the French and Belgian 
Governments as of the utmost importance 


Most of the officers and crew of the 
Rodgers arrived at Sitka June 3. The 
Rodgers was burned in St. Lawrence Bay. 


HOTEL, 


_ PLEASANTON 


New 


On the Old Overland Railroad. 


INE CLIMATE, LARGE SHADY Grounds, 
Croquet, Baths, and everything_requisitce 
to make it a pleasant home. 


White Sulphur and Magnesia Springs 
near the house. 


J. A. ROSH, 


p-jne2i-1m PROPRIETOR. 


A Household without Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient within reach lacas an im- 
portant “safeguard of health and life. A few 
doses of this standard remedy for indigestion, 
consumption and billiousness relieve every dis- 
tressing simptom and prevent dangerous con- 
sequuences. 

FOR SALE BY THE ENTIRE DRUG TRADE. 
p-jne28-2t 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Geo. (0. 
and others. 
‘Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
**Royal Bounty,”’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘*Kept for the Master’s Use.’’ 


‘Little Pillows’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning 

Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Starsa’’ 

(for children). 

Each of the above in Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 

**Red Letter Days,’ 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’’ 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,”’ 
75c; “‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,”’ 75c. ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 

0S" The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 

Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Rev. F. E. Sueaner, Dist. Sec’y. 
N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re 
ceipt of price. 


licious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance er- 
age. Ask your dru . Or sent by mail for 2c. 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. a. Ave., ladelphia, Pa. 


’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
25c. package makes 5 gallons of a de- 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Larger and 
STOCK 
han Hver 


NOVELTIES IN FOREIGN 


and 


Mohair Spots, or Niggerheads, 
Silk-Mixed Bannockburns, 
Chain and Corkscrew, 
Weaving in Diagonals, 
Tinsel Suitings, Etc. 


The golden threads among the green, 
Esthetic colors blended in between, 

The silver threads mixed in with brown— 
All colors in wool as soft as down. 


..-FOR.... 


PLEASURE SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, 
LOUNGING SUITS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
SEASIDE SUITS, ETC. 


NICOLL 
The Tailor. 


iS"Samples, with Instructions for 
Self-measurement and our New 
Book of Fashions, Sent Free. 


Special attention paid to Country Customers, 


Largest and Finest Store in City. 
Lighted by Electricity. 


ce from $5 OO 
Genuine 6x Beaver Suits......... « 60 0O 
Black Doeskin Pants............. « 70090 
English Cords for Hunting Suits. 
STYLISH 
Readymade Clothing 
sR from $3 to $7. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
All Frices. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT OF 


Boys and Children's Clothing. 


ALL STYLES. ALL PRICES. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


Readymade Department, 


816 and 818 


MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. my10- tf 


To be Thought over. 


Give special attention to 
Three Important Points 
of Business. 
First: To tae Material: | 
Sszand: To the Manufacture; — 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy;Your Clothing 
THE.... 
POPULAR. 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—OF— 


SCHAFER & CO., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Hous. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE, 


‘Office, 405 California Street, San Prancisce 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANcIscO, CAL. 


| Wepwespay, June 28, 1882. 


Communications. 
Chrysostom. 


Passing over, in silence mostly, the ex- 
ternal life of Chrysostom—merely re- 
marking, by the way, that he was born 
at Antioch, A. J). 347, John being the 
name given him by his parents; died 
in exile, in the Cucusus, A. D. 407; 
and that at Antioch, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, he was for some quarter 
oi a century one of the greatest, probably 
the greatest, popular preacher Christian- 
ity has ever produced—the present article 
will chiefly occupy itself with noting the 
more salient qualities of intellect and 
heart, matter and manner, substance and 
form, ratiocniation and rhetoric, on which 
his fame as a homilist and preacher prin- 
cipally rests. 3 

Portrayed in a general way, and as 
fully as may be by a single stroke of the 
pen, Chrysostom was a master, almost 
unrivalled, in the art of putting things. 
He was no mean thinker, indeed; but 
then, the form under which his thoughts 
have come to us, and the flavor perme- 
ating them, rather than the thoughts 
themselves, constitute the essential and 
only characteristic attractiveness of the 
Antioch and Byzantine homilies. An 
author and rhetorizian of the Ciceronian 
rather than the Demosthenic order—a 
Henry Clay of the fourth century, not a 
Daniel Webster—we turn over, simply, 
patiently, page after page of his recorded 
utterances, in hope of finding what, wher- 
ever we open the volume, is sure, at no 
great distance further on, to reward our 
search: some pertinence of conception, 
patness of illustration, or raciness of ex- 
pression, fit to be laid up in amber. 


THE HOMILETIC METHOD. 


Chrysostom’s method of sermonizing is 
to take up scripture in course, and ex- 
plain it; appending to each discourse an 
exhortation upon, or enforcement of, some 
practical duty, hinted at or taught in the 
passage just elucidated. Even the hom- 
ilies ‘‘on the Statues,’’ which were de- 
livered on a special occasion, are a tak- 
ing up and setting forth, in a miscellane- 
ous way, of Bible sayings and facts. 
While nearly all his homilies contain 
passages which can be readily expanded 
into a modern topical sermon, the great 
Byzantine preacher, standing before his 
hearers, did, ordinarily, far more than 
expand and apply a theme, or prove 
and draw out inferences from a proposi- 
tion. His was emphatically the free 
method of sermonizing; a method, which, 
discoursing of the regular passage for 
the day, found in it abundant opportun- 
ity for saying whatever at the time most 
needed to be said. The homilies on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews treat, in their 
elosing portions, of such practical themes, 
among others, as ‘‘The value of afflic- 
tion,’ ‘Peril of luxury,’”’ ‘‘Might of 
” and ‘‘Heathen practices at fu- 


AS AN EXEGETE, 


Of very large value, therefore, the 
Chrysostomic homilies are, as commenta- 
ries on the sacred scriptures. The 
author had not a so-called deep mind; 
nor are his observations always very pro- 
found; some of his interpretations may 
be characterized as far-tetched—even 
erroneous, as, é. g., his affirmation that 
the expression, ‘‘saved so as by fire,” 
means saved in fire, and so kept in suffer- 
ing. However, despite a few wnperti- 
nences and mistakes, his running com- 
ments generaily pour floods of light on 
the sacred word. Such acute hints 
touching the meaning of scripture, as 
“‘the goats of Matt., 25th chapter, are 
simply unfruitful sheep;’’ ‘‘the serpent 
is wise in giving up the rest 
of his body to death, to save its head, 
just as the Christian should give all up to 

ave his inmost life with God”; ‘‘riches 


(chremata) are simply things to 
‘‘poneros, wicked, is from 
nein, to have  trouble;” ‘‘Christ 


id not require his disciples to fast, 
just as the gardener does not treat the 
tender shoot the same as the mature tree;”’ 
**the so-called unimportant items of 
scripture are still important: the exact 
number of the loaves, 5 and 7, which 
were present and employed ou the occa- 
sion of the two famous miracles of the 
feeding of the 5,000 and 4,000, is signifi- 
cant as showing that Christ and his dis- 
ciples lived simply and strictly;” ‘‘John, 
lowly, humble, quiet and gentle, and so 
more an object needing love than the other 
disciples’’—are scarcely less than open 
highways leading into the inner meaning 
of the divine oracles. 


AS AN APOLOGIST AND THEOLOGIAN. 


Of no mean value are the contributions, 
made by Chrysistumic Homilies, to the 
storehouse of the Christian evidences and 
theology. ‘‘Christ would have seemed a 
phantom’’ remarks the Byzaatine preach- 
er, ‘‘if he had been seen of all after his 
resurrection.”’ Written, as it was, after 
the event, John’s gospel does not foretell 
the destruction of Jerusalem, lest it should 
seem to be composing history, under the 
garb of recording prophecy. ‘‘If you say 
that the existence of the Son had a be- 
ginning, you do thereby affirm that the 
existence of the Father had a beginning 
as well: an earlier beginning indeed, still 
a beginning; for ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
being notions implying time, and time be- 
ing invariably that which has its limits, 
when you say that the Father had an ex- 
istence prior to that of the son, you at 
once invite the query, What is the extent 
of the Father’s prior existence? And 
whether you affirm the internal to be little 
or great, you have brought the Father to 
a beginning equally with the Son.” 
‘*Matter is not wholly evil; for if it were, 
it could not exist at all, just as an un- 
restrained profligate or a person wholly 
bad, could not live 10 days.” ‘‘Mutual 
helpfulness or mercy eseential to the ex- 
istence of the world of mankind: agricul- 
ture being dependent on mechanics for 
the plough and spade, and the mechanic 
arts, weaving, etc., dependent on sheep- 
herding for its material.’’ 


moral standard a movable affair, amid 
the mutations of the ages. And hence 
Ezekiel’s words, I gave them statutes 
which were not good.” ‘Our natural 
faculties are indifferent as between virtue 
and vice; just as one and the same sword 
will equally consent to be wielded by the 
robber in slaying the innocent and the 
patriot in defending his country.” ‘‘One 
sin will ruin the soul; just as it matters 
not that the sparrow is caught in the 
snare by one foot, only not hela tight in 
every part. It isa lost bird for all that, 
even though its wings be tree, so long as 
its foot is held fast.’’ ‘‘God’s design in 
giving the Jews the Sabbath was to train 
them by degrees to abstain from wicked- 
ness and dispose them to regard the 
things of the spirit; for it would have 
been a task too hard for them to achieve, 
had Jehovah told them to do no evil and 
only good works on the Sabbath, and 
therefore, as what would be much easier 
for them, he told them to do nothing at 
all on that day, except what was needful 
for their life. Hence Ezekiel’s words: 
‘Moreover I gave them my Sabbaths to 
be a sign between me and them.’’’ ‘‘The 
gospel rule of doing well from the heart 
easier and better to follow and obey than 
any other one less strict: easier, e. g., to 
refrain from heart-anger altogether, than 
indulging in it, to refrain from the mani- 
festation of it in word and deed.” 

Discernible, however, there are in these 
homilies, the germs of one or two notable 
errors, both in theory and practice, which 
afterwards developed into collossal propor- 
tions. Ritualism, (in the awful maelstrom 
of which both eastern and western Chris- 
tendom were subsequently caught and 
hurled upon the rocks of spiritual ruin) 
is, for substance and in germ, an undue’ 
exaltation of works over faith, or, as 
should be the rather said, of exterior over 
interior working ; for one can do exteriorly 
and with the hand and tongue, without 
doing interiorly and from the heart; and 
from this sort of tangible and surface 
doing it is no very long stride to technical 
or symbolic doing, which is the essence 
and kernel of ritualism. Against this 
error, even Chry-o:tom is not sufficiently 
on his guard, (as he most surely would 
have been had he discerned the future) 
as is evinced by the following passage of 
his extoling works: ‘‘How much wealth 
wouldst thou not give to have thy sins 
forgiven thee ? If thou endure nobly, and 
curse not, thou hast bound on thee a glo- 
rious crown.’’ 

Chrysostom also praises monasticism, 
(this another error) an institution which 
had its origin in the decay of Christianity ; 
springing into existence, as we learn from 
this very eminent father, in the following 
easy and almost innocent way: From 
the Christlike consecration and self- 
sacrifice of the apostles and their age, 
there was a stbsequent dropping down 
and falling away with the advance of the 
years; as an antidote and protest against 
which degeneracy, many of the more 
thoughtful and earnest retired into soli- 
tude to escape the general Christian im- 
perfection aronnd them; and even im- 
posed hardships and sufferings on them- 
selves asa substitute for those necessary 
hardships and sufferings the apostles en- 
dured in Christianizing the world into 
which their Master had sent them. 


HIS OWN TIMES. 


The hearers Chrysostom often address- 
ed were frequenters of the theatre, as 
well as listeners at church—a fact which 
once drew forth from the preacher this 
remark: ‘‘For when we make people 
clean as they come in here from _ the the- 
atres, thereupon they go and defile them- 
selves again, as if they loved only to 
give us trouble.’’ The words he uttered 
from the pulpit were often greeted with 
applause, a practice he forbade, apparen'- 
ly to no purpose. ‘Telling his hearers in 
one of his homilies, the story of Socrates 
and Xantippe, and how, when asked 
why he endured her, Socrates replied 
that it was in order that he might wom 
ia his home a schvol and training-place of 
philosophy—‘‘for I shall be meeker to all 
other people, because of being disciplin -d 
at home’’—the story ended, Chrysostom’ s 
very next words, as they are recorded in 
the report of the homily that- comes 
down tous, are, ‘‘Did you utter a great 
shout ?” 

However, Chrysostom, of the fourth 
century, is found laying emphasis on some 
of the same things we lay emphasis on 
in the nineteenth. Hierarch that he is, 
he still interprets Acts vi: 1-7 Congrega- 
tionally, in a way, 7. é., so his interpreta- 
tion may be used as an argument for 
Congregationalism, his language being, 
‘*but the choice of the deacons the apos- 
tles made over to the people.’’ He also 
affirms lay-Christian work to be a duty 
at once important and of binding obliga- 
tion. He says, ‘‘Many possess villages, 
lands, and give themselves no concern 
for the Gospel. How is it likely the com- 
mon laborer will become a Christian 
when he sees thee sv regardless of his 
salvation? Your theatres and saloons 
make people luxurious; your stores and 
business blocks make them covetous. 
These last things must be done. Ware 
and store-houses must be built; build also 


a house where the fruits of souls may be 


rnered.”’ 

The Homilies ‘‘On the Statues,” de- 
livered by this celebrated preacher, are 
exceedingly suggestive in their bear- 
ing upon the question of preaching on the 
times, or whether at all, and if so, to 
what extent, ministers, in their sermons, 
should discuss passing events. 

The rabble at Antioch, in a frenzy 
of political resentment, had mutilated 
the Emperor’s statues, at which, 
the well-to-do people of the city, 
which were a large majority—the 
bone and substance of the place—were 
appalled with terror, expecting that the 
Emperor, in his rage at the indignity of- 
fered him, would visit the city with fire 


.and sword, tonfiscate if not annihilate 


its wealth, and send its people into ban- 
ishment. In this condition of things, an 
embassy having been hastily sent off to 
crave the Emperor’s forgiveness, all bus- 


‘‘The concrete | iness is suspended, markets and theatres 


deserted, and the people, able to think of 
nothing but the danger that is on them, 
gather in crowds at the church to listen 
to whatever Chrysostom may have to say 
to them. , And whatis the substance 
of Chrysostom’s preaching during 
this term of general excitement ? 
Is it all about the disfigured 
Statues, the insulted Emperor, the im- 
pending danger, the possible remedies and 
the probable outcome ? What all : for 
while these things are indeed referred to, 
what Chrysostom chiefly does, even in 
this time of excitement, is to set forth 
such permanent and everlasting truths as 
‘the value of affliction,’’ ‘‘folly of trust- 
ing in riches,’’ and ‘‘sin the greatest evil, ” 
expounding, by way of illustration, the 
arratives of Job, Daniel and the three 
worthies. And if this prince of ancient 
preachers, and that, too, even ina time 
of wild excitement, still set forth little 
else than the everlasting truths of spiritu- 
al experience, how can the modern 
preacher feel himself justified in leaving 
these truths, even in ordinary times, and 
taking up and expounding passing events ? 

And if it be said that the time referred 
to was, at Antioch, one of great solemni- 
ty—of religious revival, in fact—and that 
Chrysostom could not then set forth any 
but the most vital and heart-searching 
considerations, the reply is that these same 
truths, or others like them, are the ones 
that are principally set forth in his ex- 


pository homilies delivered in ordinary | 


times. 
CHOICE THOUGHTS. 


But that which is more characteristic 
than anything else found in the recorded 
utterances of this Antiochian preacher, 
and which constitutes his chief attraction 
as an orator and man, are those strikin 
turns of thought, pat illustrations, a 
raciness of conception and phraseology 
which make his homilies sparkle all 
through, as if set with jewels. 

The following sayings, which have 
come from his lips, will sufficiently ex- 
plain and commend themselves without 
note or comment from us, except what 
may be needed to render them intelligi- 
ble. They are here given for substance 
of thought : 

‘*The beggar who solicits alms from 
us, and when we refuse, because he is 
unworthy and bad, all the more on this 
account needs from us true help.” 
‘*Anger in man is the same kind of foll : 
as if servants under us should quarrel, 
whom we had told to leave all their per- 
sonal differences to us, their master.’’ 
‘*The covetous man does himself an in- 
jury by securing too much good for him- 
self ; in the same way a vessel too heay- 
ily freighted will sink ; the eye flooded 
with too much light will be blinded, or a 
swollen member of the body which re- 
ceives more than its proper share of vital 
nutriment, is put to pain.”  ‘‘Does one 
dislike or hate yon? Do you then go 
forward and lure him out of his dislike.’’ 
‘Saints, not members, make the true 
church. One precious stone is worth 
10,000 farthing pieces.’ ‘‘The great- 
ness of David consists in the fact, that, 
after so terrible an exposure he still did 
not giveup.” ‘‘In delaying to answer 
prayer, God takes care that the soul be 
thoroughly in earnest before it receives. 
Cloth to be dyed, is first scoured with 
other ingredients, that itmay take the 
dye.” ‘‘As regards expediency and 
its limits, the rule is, to refrain 
from a thing, if the refraining will do no 


hurt, and to go on and do, when the do- 


ing will accomplish good.’’ ‘‘Fear is 
evanescent as a motive, as seen in the 
fact that both Noah and Ham sinned even 
after the great terror of the deluge had 
been visited on them. God does not 
quench the sun in the heavens because 
we, on whom it shines, are idle and wick- 
ed.” goes not too near a preci- 
pice, although going is not falling ; and 
for the same reason should we often re- 
frain from things that are in themselves 
indifferent.” ‘‘God has ordained that 
we shall greatly want and desire in 
prayer, fur the purpose of rousing and 
greatening our being.” ‘‘ Abusing a bad 
man is like going into filth for the pur- 
pose of striking the object of our scorn, 
who is immersed in it; while abusing a 
good man, is like going into his house, 
stealing old trumpery, then showing the 
booty and boasting of our achievement.”’ 
‘‘Being generous before you are just is 
like smiting A to heal B, who has been 
smitten by C.”’ ‘‘Labor is valuable in 
that it represents soul-power, in distinc- 
tion from inertia, or mere thing-power.” 
‘The possessor of mere earthly good is 
like one who is himself poor, but who is 
the possessor of rich servants ; or a hope- 
less invalid wearing a rich diadem.”’ 
‘‘The attempt to, elucidate the things of 
God by mere human learning, is like 
drawing a hot iron out of a furnace with 
the naked hand.” ‘‘A name is only a 
label to that to which it is attached. It 
does not transform that on which it is 
placed. The fact that my name is John, 
does not constitute me John the Apostle.” 
‘‘God works by contraries. Christ re- 
stored the blind man at the pool of Si- 
loam by means of a thing which increased 
the man’s blindness, viz., clay, with 
which he anointed the man’s eyes.” 
‘**External persecution having ceased, we 
ought to make a stand against our own 
wicked passions, which now take the place 
of sword, fagot and stake.’’ ‘‘We 
ought to humble ourselves. Abraham 
said he was dust and ashes, but Pharaoh 
became mud in the Red Sea.” ‘‘*God 
provoked Israel to jealousy, in order to 
rouse them up to right-doing and love ; 
just as the obstinate child will not come 
to its father’s bosom, until, the father 
taking notice of another child, the proud 
one is stirred up with fear that its rival 
will usurp its place.” ‘*A spoiler in 
possession of a poor man’s house—who is 
really the happy one, the defrauder or 
the defrauded ?”’ ‘‘Vices are often vir- 
tues that have passed beyond due limits. 
Economy carried too far become parsimo- 
ny. High-mindedness exaggerated he- 
comes pride.” ‘‘The fire set free the 
three worthies who were bound, and was 
then itself bound by those whom it had 


set free!” ‘Loving the world is prefer- 
ring God’s footstool to God himself.” 
‘Speak not evil of another, even though 
what you say is true. The Pharisee 
spoke evil of the Publican and spoke the 
truth ; and yet he went down to his house 
condemned. He that without just cause 
tells some fact that is detrimental to an- 
other, shows himself, if the thing in 
question be a crime, to be privy toit; or 
if it be only a fault, that he is not a 
to be trusted. We donot so much 
ate those who have wounds, as those 
who compel the victim to uncover and 
show them. Do not listen to evil speak- 
ing. Block your ears to its entrance, as 
you would to dung or dirt. Hast thou 
heard some evil word from another, let it 
die with thee. Hold it, it will not burst 
thee. Never permit it te go forth, nor even 
to move atall.” fear death and not 
to fear sin, is to act as children who are 
afraid of a mask that will not hurt them, 
and not afraid of fire that will hurt 
them.’’ ‘Sin is worse than punishment. 
Au eating ulcer worse than the surgeon's 
knife. Unpnnished sin is dropsy, pam- 
pered, made worse ; but punished, it is 
like dropsy dieted and so helped.” 
‘‘We truly possess only what we have 
given away in benevolence. In order 
not to lose, we must disperse abroad.” 


Epwarp P. Baker. 
Hilo Hawaii, May 15, 1882. 


Sunday-School Management. 
(Concluded. ) 


But I must haste to the subject of music. 
If we do not sing in childhvod we never 
sing. If we are practiced in vocal music 
in childhood, all with rare exceptions 
learn to sing and love to sing. Congre- 
gational singing is admitted to be 
more in keeping with the spirit of wor- 
ship in our public devotions than any 
other. We cannot have congregational 
singing unless the rank and file of the 
people can sing. If the children in the 
Sunday-school ali sing, and all come up as 
we expect they will to reinforce the con- 
gregation and fill the pews, then the mu- 
sical education of the school will ensure 
good congregational singing in the chureh. 
This I regard as one of the main points to 
be gained. Every Sunday-school should 
have a good musical director. With 
him every teacher should sympathize and 
co-operate, and at least one-fourth of each 
session should be given to thorough in- 
struction in singing and in the unanimous 
practice of the voices of the children. | 
need not argue this point, for I think there 
is but one sentiment in the convention 
respecting it. And I pass to another 
topic lest I transcend my limits. I have 
already raised the question what Sunday- 
schools are for. I shall not be disputed 
if I say they are created to educate the 
children religiously; to mold their hearts 
and fashion their external habits accor- 
ding to Christian usage; to give direction 
to their practical life regarding the insti- 
tutions of Christianity. And I think I 
may presume upon the unanimous agree- 
ment of the convention in the sentiment 
that if Sunday-schools tend to deplete the 
public congregations of our charches in- 
stead of augmenting them, that they are 
the cause of a great evil, for which the 
good at which they aim cannot atone. 
It is a fact that our children graduate 
young. Our classes are composed of 
smal) children, the majority being under 
12 years old, and very few remaining 
after they are 15, and it is a deplorable fact 
that they graduate into the world outside 
of the path of the church and outside of 
all religious observances on the Sabbath. 
The Sunday-schools fail to accomplish the 
chief thing for which they are appointed 
when they fail to cultivate and establish 
a church-going habit on the part of all 
the children. If the children are allowed 
to think that the public services of the 
church are appointed for adults only, that 
the Sunday-schoul is the children’s sane- 
tuary, and that they are not expected to ac- 
company parente to church, of course they 
will not acquire an interest in public wor- 
ship, and when they cut loose from their 
classes, having no habits that incline them 
to church, they easily yield to the thous- 
and temptations to which they are ex- 
posed, and float away from all religious 
restraint, regardless of the Sabbath, the 
sanctuary and all the safeguards of which 
these are the conservators. I appeal to 
the convention if this is not the lament- 
able fact. When we go to church on 
Sunday morning, do we meet our young 
people there as a general rule? No, we 
do not. Where are the young men of 
the town? Where are the young ladies 
of the town? With comparatively few 
exceptions, we see them not in church. 
Whether they lounge in bed, walk the 
streets, sail on the bay, wander in the 
woods, ride for pleasure, or stand gos- 
sipping at the saloon corners, are ques- 
tions that I need not answer. They are 
not in the sanctuary, they are not observ- 
ing the Sabbath religiously. They are 
not showing the fruits of sound, religious 
education. They are not being cultured in 
religious thought, or practicing religious 
duty. They are not in the narrow way 
that leadeth unto life. If Sunday-schools 
be not so managed as to reach and rem- 
edy this state of things, then they fail of 
the chief end whereunto they are ap- 
pointed. The stated ordinances of the 
church are the indispensable conditions of 
the religious life of any people. Disband 
the church and discontinue the public 
preaching of the Gospel, and you disan- 
nul the Sabbath, you eliminate from‘it all 
the sacred associations that now cluster 
about it and you dissipate from the minds 
of the people its restraining, sanctifying 


power. And unless we _ educate 
children up to a right appreciation 
of the stated ministration of the 


Gospel, how can we expect to main- 
tain its institutions in the future? It isa 
complaint much emphasized in the relig- 
ious press generally, that but a fraction 
of the people are seen in the churches; 
that the clergy are paid for preaching to 
empty pews, and that when returning 
from the morning worship they meet the 


children and their teachers going to Sun- 
day-school. 

‘The explanation is, that teachers give 
themselves no leisure during the week to 
prepare the lesson. ‘They lie in bed to a 
late hour Sunday morning, and then de- 
vote the hour and a half of church service 
to the lesson, and give the bour after ser- 
vice to their classes, and that is an opiate 
to their consciences for turning their 
backs upon the minister, and encourag- 
ing the habit of absenteeism in others. 
Thus the Suuday-school is made to de- 
feat its own highest end, that, namely, of 
buildlng up the public congregation, en- 
riching the service of song by comming- 
ling in it the voices of the children who, 
also, when properly trained, give much 
interest to the service by responsive re- 
bersals of scripture lessons;. 

We are all working to give a religious 
life to the rising generation, and this, | 
maintain, is impossible without the Sab- 
bath and its ordinances. And any sys- 
tem uf education that encourges neglect 
of the house of God and the ministrations 
of his word, is an evil and not a blessing. 
Parents say their children don’t under- 
stand preaching, they tire of the service 
and of the Suuday-schvol session which, 
in some communities, follows immediately 
after, and in some others, comes immedi- 
ately before. But there is more of sub- 
terfuge than of reason in this. Six 
days in the week they can sit in the 
public schools from 9 to 12 and from 
lto 4, with a recess of five minutes in 
the middle of each session. Such con- 
finement does not hurt them. The plea 
thit children do not understand preach- 
ing is unjust to the children themrelves. 
Liey understand more of it than they get 
credit for. My father raised ten children 
aud took them all to church with him 
trum the time they were old enough to 
walk half a mile. I cannot remember 
lick of the time when | began to go to 
eharch, aod | cannot remember when a 
xz» d sermon from the lips of a live 
pe cher did not interest me. I did not, 
of course, comprehend the argument as 
olier people did. But good, earnest, 
public speaking always interested me, 
even in my young childhood, and it is 
easy for preachers with a proportion of 
children in their audience to so adapt 
their sermons as to interest both young 
and old. 1 have undertaken to incorpo- 
rate the children of my Sunday-rchool 
into my morning congregation. I have 
taken much pains and been at consider- 
able expense to carry out my idea. To 
interest them in it, 1 impose upon them a 
part of the service, that they may feel a 
sort of responsibility in making the morn- 
ing service interesting to the congregation. 
To perform their part well, they muat be 
prepared by drill beforehand. 

I first tried to get the children togeth- 
er Saturday P. M. for rehearsals in re- 
sponsive reading and singing. For a 
while I succeeded in getting about a 
quarter of the school together for an hour 
Saturday P. M. BauatI never could get 
but few to come. Parents failed to co- 
operate. Children complained that it was 
their holiday, and they could not possibly 
spare an hour from their play. By and 
by scarlet fever broke up all schools for 
amonth, and after that my S:turday 
afternoon meetings failed altogether. I 
could not get the children to come any 
more. So then! invited .them all to 
meet a half hour before the morning ser- 
vice at the ringing of the first bell, that I 
might give them a half-hour’s drill in 
responsive readings, at that time. But 
so far my success has not been satisfactry. 
Out of 220 children enrolled on my list 
of pupils, I seldom got more than 50 
pupils into the morning service to take 
part in the responses and singing. The 
parents of a good many do not attend 
church themselves, and do not co-operate 
in a way to secure the attendance of 
their children. Yet the attempt has not 
been altogether a failure, and I live in 
hope that parents will realize more and 
more its utility, and will co-operate with 
me, and that ultimately the practice of 
attending morning worship wil] become 
general among all the children. I regard 
this policy as indispensable to success in 
the ministry. 

We must have a congregation, or else 
we preach in vain; and if we fail to 
educate the children to a church-going 
havit, where shall we look in the on- 
coming future for a congregation? If 
there be one thing more than another 
among human agencies that have re- 
strained me from an evil life, and made 
me what I am, morally and religiously, 
it is the habit established in my early 
childhood, of regularly attending divine 
service on the Sibbath. It becomes 
second nature to me, and | can scarcely 
remember back of the time when it was 
not as much a matter of course as the 
taking of my regular meals on Sunday. 
And living, as we do, in a community 
where the prevailing tendency is for 
families to neglect the habit, I think it 
should be a speciality in our Sunday- 
school management, to encourage in all 
proper ways the regular attendance of 
_* worship on the part of all the chil- 

ren. 
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THE Paciric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, June 28, 1882. 


Communications. 
Chrysostom. 


Passing over, in silence mostly, the ex- 
ternal life of Chrysostom—merely re- 
marking, by the way, that he was born 
at Antioch, A. J). 347, John being the 
name given him by his parents; died 
in exile, in the Cucusus, A. D. 407; 
and that at Antioch, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, he was for some quarter 
oi a century one of the greatest, probably 
the greatest, popular preacher Christian- 
ity has ever produced—the present article 
will chiefly occupy itself with noting the 
more salient qualities of intellect and 
heart, matter and manner, substance and 
form, ratiocniation and rhetoric, on which 
his fame as a homilist and preacher prin- 
cipally rests. 

Portrayed in a general way, and as 
fully as may be by a single stroke of the 
pen, Chrysostom was a master, almost 
unrivalled, in the art of putting things. 
He was no mean thinker, indeed; but 
then, the form under which his thoughts 
have come to us, and the flavor perme- 
ating them, rather than the thoughts 
themselves, constitute the essential and 
only characteristic attractiveness of the 
Antioch and Byzantine homilies. An 
author and rhetorizian of the Ciceronian 
rather than the Demosthenic order—a 
Henry Clay of the fourth century, not a 
Daniel Webster—we turn over, simply, 
patiently, page after page of his recorded 
utterances, in hope of finding what, wher- 
ever we open the volume, is sure, at no 
great distance further on, to reward our 
search: some pertinence of conception, 
patness of illustration, or raciness of ex- 


pression, fit to be laid up in amber. 
THE HOMILETIC METHOD. 


Chrysostom’s method of sermonizing is 
to take up scripture in course, and ex- 
plain it; appending to each discourse an 
exhortation upon, or entorcement of, some 
practical duty, hinted at or taught in the 
passage just elucidated. Even the hom- 
ilies ‘‘on the Statues,’’ which were de- 
livered on a special occasion, are a tak- 
ing up and setting forth, in a miscellane- 
ous way, of Bible sayings and facts. 
While nearly all his homilies contain 
passages which can be readily expanded 
into a modern topical sermon, the great 
Byzantine preacher, standing before his 
hearers, did, ordinarily, far more than 
expand and apply a theme, or prove 
and draw out inferences from a proposi- 
tion. His was emphatically the free 
method of sermonizing; a method, which, 
discoursing of the regular passage for 
the day, found in it abundant opportun- 
ity for saying whatever at the time most 
needed to be said. The homilies on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews treat, in their 
elosing portions, of such practical themes, 
among others, as ‘‘The value of afflic- 
tion,’ ‘Peril of luxury,” ‘‘Might of 

” and ‘‘Heathen practices at fu- 


AS AN EXEGETE, 


Of very large value, therefore, the 
Chrysostomic homilies are, as commenta- 
ries on the sacred scriptures. The 
author had not a so-called deep mind; 
nor are his observations always very pro- 
found; some of his interpretations may 
be characterized as far-fetched—even 
erroneous, as, é. g., his affirmation that 
the expression, ‘‘saved so as by fire,” 
means saved in fire, and so kept in suffer- 
ing. However, despite a few wnperti- 
nences and mistakes, his running com- 
ments generaily pour floods of light on 
the sacred word. Such acute hints 
touching the meaning of scripture, as 
“‘the goats of Matt., 25th chapter, are 
simply unfruitful sheep;’’ ‘‘the serpent 
is wise in giving up the rest 
of his body to death, to save its head, 
just as the Christian should give all up to 

ave his inmost life with God”; ‘‘riches 


(chremata) are simply things to 
use; ‘‘poneros, wicked, is from 
nein, to have trouble;” ‘‘Christ 


id not require his disciples to fast, 
just as the gardener does not treat the 
tender shoot the same as the mature tree;”’ 
**the so-called unimportant items of 
scripture are still important: the exact 
number of the loaves, 5 and 7, which 
were present and employed ou the occa- 
sion of the two famous miracles of the 
feeding of the 5,000 and 4,000, is signifi- 
cant as showing that Christ and his dis- 
ciples lived simply and strictly;” ‘‘John, 
lowly, humble, quiet and gentle, and so 
more an object needing love than the other 
disciples’’—are scarcely less than open 
highways leading into the inner meaning 
of the divine vracles. 


AS AN APOLOGIST AND THEOLOGIAN, 


Of no mean value are the contributions, 
made by Chrysistumic Homilies, to the 
storehouse of the Christian evidences and 
theology. ‘‘Christ would have seemed a 

antom’’ remarks the Byzautine preach- 
er, ‘‘if he had been seen of all after his 
resurrection.’’ Written, as it was, after 
the event, John’s gospel does not foretell 
the destruction of Jerusalem, lest it should 
seem to be composing history, under the 
garb of recording prophecy. ‘‘If you say 
that the existence of the Son had a be- 
ginning, you do thereby affirm that the 
existence of the Father had a beginning 
as well: an earlier beginning indeed, still 
a beginning; for ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
being notions implying time, and time be- 
ing invariably that which has its limits, 
when you say that the Father had an ex- 
istence prior to that of the son, you at 
once invite the query, What is the extent 
of the Father’s prior existence? And 
whether you affirm the internal to be little 
or great, you have brought the Father to 
a beginning equally with the Son.” 
**Matter is not wholly evil; for if it were, 
it could not exist at all, just as an aun- 
restrained profligate or a person wholly 
bad, could not live 10 days.” ‘‘Mutual 
helpfulness or mercy eszential to the ex- 
istence of the world of mankind: agricul- 
ture being on mechanics for 
the plough and spade, and the mechanic 
arts, weaving, etc., dependent on sheep- 
herding for its material.’’ ‘‘The concrete 


moral standard a movable affair, amid 
the mutatiens of the ages. And hence 
Ezekiel’s words, I gave them statutes 
which were not good.” ‘‘Our natural 
faculties are indifferent as between virtue 
and vice; just as one and the same sword 
will equally consent to be wielded by the 
robber in slaying the innocent and the 
patriot in defending his country.” ‘‘One 
sin will ruin the soul; just as it matters 
not that the sparrow is caught in the 
snare by one foot, only not held tight in 
every part. It isa lost bird for all that, 
even though its wings be free, so long as 
its foot is held fast.’’ ‘‘God’s design in 
giving the Jews the Sabbath was to train 
them by degrees to abstain from wicked- 
ness and dispose them to regard the 
things of the spirit; for it would have 
been a task too hard for them to achieve, 
had Jehovah told them to do no evil and 
only good works on the Sabbath, and 
therefore, as what would be much easier 
for them, he told them to do nothing at 
all on that day, except what was needful 
for their life. Hence Ezekiel’s words: 
‘Moreover I gave them my Sabbaths to 
be a sign between me and them.’’’ ‘‘The 
gospel rule of doing well from the heart 
easier and better to follow and obey than 
any other one less strict: easier, €. g., to 
refrain from heart-anger altogether, than 
indulging in it, to refrain from the mani- 
festation of it in word and deed.”’ 
Discernible, however, there are in these 
homilies, the germs of one or two notable 
errors, both in theory and practice, which 
afterwards developed into collossal propor- 
tions. Ritualism, (in the awful maelstrom 
of which both eastern and western Chris- 
tendom were subsequently caught and 
hurled upon the rocks of spiritual ruin) 


is, for substance and in germ, an undue’ 


exaltation of works over faith, or, as 
should be the rather said, of exterior over 
interior working ; for one can do exteriorly 
and with the hand and tongue, without 
doing interiorly and from the heart; and 
from this sort of tangible and surface 
doing it is no very long stride to technical 
or symbolic doing, which is the essence 
and kernel of ritualism. Against this 
error, even Chry-ostom is not sufficiently 
on his guard, (as he most surely would 
have been had he discerned the future) 
as is evinced by the following passage of 
his extoling works: ‘‘How much wealth 
wouldst thou not give to have thy sins 
forgiven thee ? If thou endure nobly, and 
curse not, thou hast bound on thee a glo- 
rious crown.’’ 

Chrysostom also praises monasticism, 
(this another error) an institution which 
had its origin in the decay of Christianity ; 
springing into existence, as we learn from 
this very eminent father, in the following 
easy and almost innocent way: From 
the Christlike consecration and self- 
sacrifice of the apostles and their age, 
there was a sibsequent dropping down 
and falling away with the advance of the 
years; as an antidote and protest against 
which degeneracy, many of the more 
thoughtful and earnest retired into soli- 
tude to escape the general Christian im- 
perfection aronnd them; and even im- 
posed hardships and sufferings on them- 
selves asa substitute for those necessary 
hardships and sufferings the apostles en- 
dured in Christianizing the world into 
which their Master had sent them. 


HIS OWN TIMES. 


The hearers Chrysostom often address- 
ed were frequenters of the theatre, as 
well as listeners at church—a fact which 
once drew forth from the preacher this 
remark: ‘‘For when we make people 
clean as they come in here from the the- 
atres, thereupon they go and defile them- 
selves again, as if they loved only to 
give us trouble.’’ The words he uttered 
from the pulpit were often greeted with 
applause, a practice he forbade, apparen'- 
ly to no purpose. ‘Telling his hearers in 
one of his homilies, the story of Socrates 
and Xantippe, and how, when asked 
why he endured her, Socrates replied 
that it was in order that he might oe 
ia his home a schvol and training-place of 
philosophy—‘‘for I shall be meeker to all 
other people, because of being disciplin -d 
at home’’—the story ended, Chrysostom 
very next words, as they are recorded in 
the report of the homily that. comes 
down tous, are, ‘‘Did you utter a great 
shout 

However, Chrysostom, of the fourth 
century, is found laying emphasis on some 
of the same things we lay emphasis on 
in the nineteenth. Hierarch that he is, 
he still interprets Acts vi: 1-7 Congrega- 
tionally, in a way, 7. €., so his interpreta- 
tion may be used as an argument for 
Congregationalism, his language being, 
‘*but the choice of the deacons the apos- 
tles made over to the people.’’ He also 
affirms lay-Christian work to be a duty 
at once important and of binding obliga- 
tion. He says, ‘‘Many possess villages, 
lands, and give themselves no concern 
for the Gospel. How is it likely the com- 
mon laborer will become a Christian 
when he sees thee sv regardless of his 
salvation? Your theatres and saloons 
make people luxurious; your stores and 
business blocks make them covetous. 
These last things must be done. Ware 
and store-houses must be built; build also 


a house where the fruits of souls may be 


arnered.”” 

The Homilies ‘‘On the Statues,” de- 
livered by this celebrated preacher, are 
exceedingly suggestive in their  bear- 
ing upon the question of preaching on the 
times, or whether at all, and if so, to 
what extent, ministers, in their sermons, 
should discuss passing events. 

The rabble at Antioch, in a frenzy 
of political resentment, had mutilated 
the Emperor’s statues, at which, 
the well-to-do people of the city, 
which were a large majority—the 
bone and substance of the place—were 
appalled with terror, expecting that the 
Emperor, in his rage at the indignity of- 
fered him, would visit the city with fire 


.and sword, confiscate if not annihilate 


its wealth, ‘and send its people into ban- 
ishment. In this condition of things, an 
embassy having been hastily sent off to 
crave the Emperor’s forgiveness, all bus- 
iness is suspended, markets and theatres 


deserted, and the people, able to think of 
nothing but the danger that is on them, 
gather in crowds at the church to listen 
to whatever Chrysostom may have to say 
to them. , And whatis the substance 
of Chrysostom’s preaching during 
this term of general excitement ? 
Is_ it all about the disfigured 
Statues, the insulted Emperor, the im- 
pending danger, the possible remedies and 
the probable outcome ? What all : for 
while these things are indeed referred to, 
what Chrysostom chiefly does, even in 
this time of excitement, is to set forth 
such permanent and everlasting truths as 
‘‘the value of affliction,’’ ‘‘folly of trust- 
ing in riches,’’ and ‘‘sin the greatest evil, ” 
expounding, by way of illustration, the 
arratives of Job, Daniel and the three 
worthies. And if this prince of ancient 
preachers, and that, too, even ina time 
of wild excitement, still set forth little 
else than the everlasting truths of spiritu- 
al experience, how can the modern 
preacher feel himself justified in leaving 
these truths, even in ordinary times, and 
taking up and expounding passing events ? 

And if it be said that the time referred 
to was, at Antioch, one of great solemni- 
ty—of religious revival, in fact—and that 
Chrysostom could not then set forth any 
but the most vital and heart-searching 
considerations, the reply is that these same 
truths, or others like them, are the ones 
that are principally set forth in his ex- 
pository homilies delivered in ordinary 
times. 

CHOICE THOUGHTS. 


But that which is more characteristic 
than anything else found in the recorded 
utterances of this Antiochian preacher, 
and which constitutes his chief attraction 
as an orator and man, are those striking 
turns of thought, pat illustrations, and 
raciness of conception and phraseology 
which make his homilies sparkle all 
through, as if set with jewels. 

The following sayings, which have 
come from his lips, will sufficiently ex- 
plain and commend themselves without 
note or comment from us, except what 
may be needed to render them intelligi- 
ble. They are here given for substance 
of thought : 

‘*The beggar who solicits alms from 
us, and when we refuse, because he is 
unworthy and bad, all the more on this 
account needs from us ¢érue help.” 
**Anger in man is the same kind of folly, 
as if servants under us should quarrel, 
whom we had told to Jeave all their per- 
sonal differences to us, their master.’’ 
‘*The covetous man does himself an in- 
jury by securing too much good for him- 
self ; in the same way a vessel too heav- 
ily freighted will sink ; the eye flooded 
with too much light will be blinded, or a 
swollen member of the body which re- 
ceives more than its proper share of vital 
nutriment, is put to pain.” ‘Does one 
dislike or hate you? Do you then go 
forward and lure him out of his dislike.’’ 
‘*Saints, not members, make the true 
church. One precious stone is worth 
10,000 farthing pieces.’’ ‘‘The great- 
ness of David consists in the fact, that, 
after so terrible an exposure he still did 
not giveup.” ‘‘In delaying to answer 
prayer, God takes care that the soul be 
thoroughly in earnest before it receives. 
Cloth to be dyed, is first scoured with 
other ingredients, that itmay take the 
dye.” ‘‘As regards expediency and 
its limits, the rule is, to refrain 
from a thing, if the refraining will do no 


hurt, and to go on and do, when the do- 


ing will accomplish good.’’ ‘‘Fear is 
evanescent as a motive, as seen in the 
fact that both Noah and Ham sinned even 
after the great terror of the deluge had 
been visited on them. God does not 
quench the sun in the heavens because 
we, on whom it shines, are idle and wick- 
ed.” ‘‘One goes not too near a preci- 
pice, although going is not falling ; and 
for the same reason should we often re- 
frain from things that are in themselves 
indifferent.”” ‘‘God has ordained that 
we shall greatly want and desire in 
prayer, fur the purpose of rousing and 
greatening our being.” ‘‘ Abusing a bad 
man is like going into filth for the pur- 
pose of striking the object of our scorn, 
who is immersed in it; while abusing a 
good man, is like going into his house, 
stealing old trumpery, then showing the 
booty and boasting of our achievement.”’ 
‘*Being generous before you are just is 
like smiting A to heal B, who has been 
smitten by C.” ‘‘Labor is valuable in 
that it represents soul-power, in distinc- 
tion from inertia, or mere thing-power.” 
‘‘The possessor of mere earthly good is 
like one who is himself poor, but who is 
the possessor of rich servants ; or a hope- 
less invalid wearing a rich diadem.’’ 
‘‘The attempt to, elucidate the things of 
God by mere human learning, is like 
drawing a hot iron out of a furnace with 
the naked hand.” ‘‘A name is only a 
label to that to which it is attached. It 
does not transform that on which it is 
placed. The fact that my name is John, 
does not constitute me John the Apostle.” 
*‘God works by contraries. Christ re- 
stored the blind man at the pool of Si- 
loam by means of a thing which increased 
the man’s blindness, viz., clay, with 
which he anointed the man’s eyes.” 
‘“*External persecution having ceased, we 
ought to make a stand against our own 
wicked passions, which now take the place 
of sword, fagot and stake.’’ ‘*‘We 
ought to humble ourselves. Abraham 
said he was dust and ashes, but Pharaoh 
became mud in the Red Sea.” ‘*God 
provoked Israel to jealousy, in order to 
rouse them up to right-doing and love ; 
just as the obstinate child will not come 
to its father’s bosom, until, the father 
taking notice of another child, the proud 
one is stirred up with fear that its rival 
will usurp its place.” ‘‘A spoiler in 
possession of a poor man’s house—who is 
really the happy one, the defrauder or 
the defrauded ?’’ ‘‘Vices are often vir- 
tues that have passed beyond due limits. 
Economy carried too far become parsimo- 
ny. High-mindedness exaggerated be- 
comes pride.” ‘‘The fire set free the 
three worthies who were bound, and was 
then itself bound by those whom it had 


set free!” ‘‘Loving the world is prefer- 
ring God’s footstool to God himself.” 
‘Speak not evil of another, even though 
what you say is true. The Pharisee 
spoke evil of the Publican and spoke the 
truth ; and yet he went down to his house 
condemned. He that without just cause 
tells some fact that is detrimental to an- 
other, shows himself, if the thing in 
question be a crime, to be privy toit; or 
if it be only a fault, that he is not a 
to be trusted. We donot so much 
ate those who have wounds, as those 
who compel the victim to uncover and 
show them. Do not listen to evil speak- 
ing. Block your ears to its entrance, as 
you would to dung or dirt. Hast thou 
heard some evil word from another, let it 
die with thee. Hold it, it will not burst 
thee. Never permit it to go forth, nor even 
to move atall.” ‘‘To fear«death and not 
to fear sin, is to act as children who are 
afraid of a mask that will not hurt them, 
and not afraid of fire that will hurt 
them.’’ ‘Sin is worse than punishment. 
Au eating ulcer worse than the surgeon's 
knife. Unpnnished sin is dropsy, pam- 
pered, made worse ; but punished, it is 
like dropsy dieted and so helped.” 
‘‘We truly possess only what we have 
given away in benevolence. In order 
not to lose, we must disperse abroad.” 


Epwarp P. Baker. 
Hilo Hawaii, May 15, 1882. 


Sunday-School Management. 
(Concluded. ) 


But I must haste to the subject of music. 
If we do not sing in childhood we never 
sing. If we are practiced in vocal music 
in childhood, all with rare exceptions 
learn to sing and love to sing. Congre- 
gational singing is admitted to be 
more in keeping with the spirit of wor- 
ship in our public devotions than any 
other. We cannot have congregational 
singing unless the rank and file of the 
people can sing. If the children in the 
Sunday-school ali sing, and all come up as 
we expect they will to reinforce the con- 
gregation and fill the pews, then the mu- 
sical education of the school will ensure 
good congregational singing in the church. 
This I regard as one of the main points to 


gained. Every Sunday-school should 


have a good musical director. With 
him every teacher should sympathize and 
co-operate, and at least one-fourth of each 
session should be given to thorough in- 
struction in singing and in the unanimous 
practice of the voices of the children. | 
need not argue this point, for 1 think there 
is but one sentiment in the convention 
respecting it. And I pass to another 
topic lest I transcend my limits. I have 
already raised the question what Sunday- 
schools are for. I shall not be disputed 
if I say they are created to educate the 
children religiously; to mold their hearts 
and fashion their external habits accor- 
ding to Christian usage; to give direction 
to their practical life regarding the insti- 
tutions of Christianity. And I think I 
may presume upon the unanimous agree- 
ment of the convention in the sentiment 
that if Sunday-schools tend to deplete the 
public congregations of our charches in- 
stead of augmenting them, that they are 
the cause of a great evil, for which the 
good at which they aim cannot atone. 
It is a fact that our children graduate 
young. Our classes are composed of 
smal) children, the majority being under 
12 years old, and very few remaining 
after they are 15, and it is a deplorable fact 
that they graduate into the world outside 
of the path of the church and outside of 
all religious observances on the Sabbath. 
The Sunday-schools fail to accomplish the 
chief thing for which they are appointed 
when they fail to cultivate and establish 
a church-going habit on the part of all 
the children. If the children are allowed 
to think that the public services of the 
church are appointed for adults only, that 
the Sunday-schoul is the children’s sane- 
tuary, and that they are not expected to ac- 
company parent to church, of course they 
will not acquire an interest in public wor- 
ship, and when they cut loose from their 
classes, having no habits that incline them 
to church, they easily yield to the thous- 
and temptations to which they are ex- 
posed, and float away from all religious 
restraint, regardless of the Sabbath, the 
sanctuary and all the safeguards of which 
these are the conservators. 1 appeal to 
the convention if thisis not the lament- 
able fact. When we go to church on 
Sunday morning, do we meet our young 
people there as a general rule? No, we 
do not. Where are the young men of 
the town? Where are the young ladies 
of the town? With comparatively few 
exceptions, we see them not in church. 
Whether they lounge in bed, walk the 
streets, sail on the bay, wander in the 
woods, ride for pleasure, or stand gos- 
sipping at the saloon corners, are ques- 
tions that I need not answer. They are 
not in the sanctuary, they are not observ- 
ing the Sabbath religiously. They are 
not showing the fruits of sound, religious 
education. They are not being cultured in 
religious thought, or practicing religious 
duty. They are not in the narrow way 
that leadeth unto life. If Sunday-schools 
be not so managed as to reach and rem- 
edy this state of things, then they fail of 
the chief end whereunto they are ap- 
pointed. The stated ordinances of the 
church are the indispensable conditions of 
the religious life of any people. Disband 
the church and discontinue the public 
preaching of the Gospel, and you disan- 
nul the Sabbath, you eliminate from it all 
the sacred associations that now cluster 
about it and you dissipate from the minds 
of the people its restraining, sanctifying 
power. And unless we _ educate 
children up to a right appreciation 
of the stated ministration of the 
Gospel, how can we expect to main- 
tain its institutions in the future? It isa 
complaint much emphasized in the relig- 
ious press generally, that but a fraction 
of the people are seen in the churches; 
that the clergy are paid for preaching to 
empty pews, and that when returning 
from the morning worship they meet the 


children and their teachers going to Sun- 
day-school. 

‘The explanation is, that teachers give 
themselves no leisure during the week to 
prepare the lesson. ‘They lie in bed toa 
late hour Sunday morning, and then de- 
vote the hour and a half of church service 
to the lesson, and give the hour after ser- 
vice to their classes, and that is an opiate 
to their consciences for turning their 
backs upon the minister, and encourag- 
ing the habit of absenteeism in others. 
Thus the Suuday-school is made to de- 
feat its own highest end, that, namely, of 
building up the public congregation, en- 
riching the service of song by comming- 
ling in it the voices of the children who, 
also, when properly trained, give much 
interest to the service by responsive re- 
bersals of scripture lessons;. 

We are all working to give a religious 
life to the rising generation, and this, I 
maintain, is impossible without the Sab- 
bath and its ordinances. And any sys- 
tem uf education that encourges neglect 
of the house of God and the ministrations 
of his word, is an evil and not a blessing. 
Parents say their children don’t under- 
stand preaching, they tire of the service 
and of the Suuday-schvol session which, 
in some communities, follows immediately 
after, and in some others, comes immedi- 
ately before. But there is more of sub- 
terfuge than of reason in this. Six 
days in the week they can sit in the 
public schools from 9 to 12 and from 
l to 4, with a recess of five minutes in 
the middle of each session. Such con- 
finement does not hurt them. The plea 
thit children do not understand preach- 
ing is unjust to the children themcelves. 
Liey understand more of it than they get 
credit for, My father raised ten children 
aud took them all to church with him 
trum the time they were old enough to 
walk half a mile. 1 cannot remember 
bick of the time when | began to go to 
eharch, and [ cannot remember when a 
zy» d sermon from the lips of a live 
pe .cher did not interest me. I did not, 
of course, comprehend the argument as 
olier people did. But good, earnest, 
public speaking always interested me, 
even in my young childhood, and it is 
easy for preachers with a proportion of 
children in their audience to so adapt 
their sermons as to interest both young 
and old. I have undertaken to incorpo- 
rate the children of my Sunday-xchool 
into my morning congregation. I have 
taken much pains and been at consider- 
able expense to carry out my idea. To 
interest them in it, | impose upon them a 
part of the service, that they may feel a 
sort of responsibility in making the morn- 
ing service interesting to the congregation. 
To perform their part well, they muat be 
prepared by drill beforehand. 

I first tried to get the children togeth- 
er Saturday P. M. for rehearsals in re- 
sponsive reading and singing. For a 
while I succeeded in getting about a 
quarter of the school together for an hour 
Saturday P. M. But I never could get 
but few to come. Parents failed to co- 
operate. Children complained that it was 
their holiday, and they could not possibly 
spare an hour from their play. By and 
by scarlet fever broke up all schools for 
amonth, and after that my Siturday 
afternoon meetings failed altogether. I 


could not get the children to come any | 


more. So then I invited .them all to 
meet a half hour before the morning ser- 
vice at the ringing of the first bell, that I 
might give them a half-hour’s drill in 
responsive readings, at that time. But 
so far my success has not been satisfactry. 
Out of 220 children enrolled on my list 
of pupils, I seldom got more than 50 
pupils into the morning service to take 
part in the responses and singing. The 
parents of a good many do not attend 
church themselves, and do not co-operate 
in a way to secure the attendance of 
their children. Yet the attempt has not 
been altogether a failure, and I live in 
hope that parents will realize more and 
more its utility, and will co-operate with 
me, and that ultimately the practice of 
attending morning worship will become 
general among all the children. I regard 
this policy as indispensable to success in 
the ministry. 

We must have a congregation, or else 
we preach in vain; and if we fail to 
educate the children to a church-going 
havit, where shall we look in the on- 
coming future for a congregation? If 
there be one thing more than another 
among human agencies that have re- 
strained me from an evil life, and made 
me what I am, morally and religiously, 
it is the habit established in my early 
childhood, of regularly attending divine 
service on the Sibbath. It becomes 
second nature to me, and | can scarcely 
remember back of the time when it was 
not as much a matter of course as the 
taking of my regular meals on Sunday. 
And living, as we do, in a community 
where the prevailing tendency is for 
families to neglect the habit, I think it 
should be a speciality in our Sunday- 
school management, to encourage in all 
proper ways the regular attendance of 
ay worship on the part of all the chil- 

ren. 
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Rubber Hose. 


Garden Fiose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best. 
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Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN pu and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
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Weed & Kingweil 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OppostTe 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Alse a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., ete. Brass Ship Work 
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0G” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricawrs 
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Variety in Preaching. 


Preaching is a gift that involves the 
i, yhest kind and fullest measure of fac- 
ulty, imagination, intellect, passion, con- 
science, verbal fluency, and _ vocal 
effectiveness. The true preacher is a 
special creation of God. You ean no 
more make one than you can make a poet. 
Such a preacher’s sermons will be marked 
hy great variety and adaptation. In or- 
der to do this, he studies and under- 
atands human nature. This was what 
enabled Jesus to speak the right word on 
all occasions. He knew what was in 
man. It is a great evil when ministers 
full into ruts, and produce discourses 
Sunday after Sunday remarkable for 
nothing but their sameness. Surely there 
is no excuse for this. Nature is endless- 
ly diversified. The Bible is as much 
distinguished for variety as nature. The 
experiences of no two men are exactly 
alike. There is, then, abundance of ma- 
terial for variety in sermons, and the 
sameness of which we complain is due to 
laziness or inefiiciency. The men who 
are continually harping upon one string 
have a calling, but it is not to the Chris- 
tian ministry. People get tired of same- 
ness, and they are not to be blamed for 
it. We must teach, persuade, entreat, 
woo and warn, with a loving, manly 
heart, and men will hear us. Your ster- 
eotyped preacher reminds us of the 
amusing incident of the minister who, 
when he was asked by a waiter how he 
wished his meat, replied, ‘*Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” The first 
two words got him into the groove, and 
he had to goon to the end.—Homiletic 
Monthly. 


Civil Service Reform Necessary and 
Inevitable. 


i. L. Godkin in an able paper in the 
June Century on ‘‘The danger of an 
olfice-Holding Aristucracy,” concludes 
forcibly as follows: 

The only way in which the proprietor- 
ship of the public can ever be brought 
home to office-holders is through a system 
which, whatever its modus operandi, 
makes capacity the one reason for appoint- 
ment, and efficiency the one safeguard 
against dismissal. No such system now 
exists here. Those who say that the 
plan of the civil-service reformers would 
not produce it, may be right; but it is not 
open to them to make in support of their 
opposition a charge which is notoriously 
true of the system they are upholding. 
Whether the proposed change, therefore, 
be the best or not, some change, it must 
be admitted, is imperatively necessary. 
In fighting against any change, we are 
trying to avoid that adaptation of our ad- 
ministrative system to the vast social and 
commercial changes of the past half-cent- 
ury, from which no civilized people can 
escape, and which all the leading nations 
of Europe have effected or are affecting. 
Any one who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine the reforms which have been car- 
ried out since 1815, in France, or Eng- 
land, or Germany, which in all these 
countries have amounted to a social trans- 
formation, will be surprised to find how 
much of them consists simply inimprove- 
ments in administration, or, rather, how 
fruitless the best legislative changes 
would have been witiiout improved ad- 
ministrative machinery for their execu- 
tion. We cannot very much longer 
postpone the work which other nations 
have accomplished, and neither can we 
avoid it by plans—like Mr. Pendleton’s 
constitutional amendment—tor getting 
‘id of responsibility by making mere ex- 
ecutive offices elective. This, like the 
act of 1820, is simply a makeshift. No- 
body pretends that elected postmasters 
would be any better than, or as good as, 
properly appointed postmasters. All that 
can be said for them is that they would 
save the President a good deal of trouble 
under the present spoi's system. But 
the remedy for one absurdity is not to be 
found in another absurdity. When a 
thing is being done by a wrong method, 
we do not mend matters by trying anoth- 
er wrong method. The true cure for the 
defects in the present system of transact- 
ing puplic business is the adoption of the 
methods: which are found successful in 
private business. These are well known. 
They are as old as civilization. They 
are gradually taking possession of gov- 
ernment business all over the world. 
ur turn will come next, and, in spite of 
‘*polities,’’will probably come soon. 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables. 


Having the cans, or jars, the operation 
is simple. The fruit, whatever it may 
be, in a syrup just strong enough to prop- 
erly sweeten it, is bronght to the boiling 
point, and when the air has all been ex- 
pelled from it, it is at once placed in the 
Jars, previously warmed with hot water, 
and when these are well filled, the cover 
is screwed down tight. Good jars, well 
tilled with boiling fruit, and promptly 
covered by screwing down the caps, will 
insure success. Many years ago, when 
canning was not so general as it is now, 
we showed how any common wide- 
mouthed bottle could be used, but at 
present, jars made for the purpose are so 
cheap, that it is not necessary to resort to 
any make-shifts, Among the first things 
to be put up in this manner is Rhubarb. 
This, as shown in April last, p. 163, can 
be readily canned, and green Gooseber- 
ries may be treated in the same manner. 
Strawberries and Raspberries come next, 
and are better preserved in the same 
manner than by any other, but these, 
especially the Strawberry, while vastly 

etter when preserved thus than in any 
other manner, come far short of retaining 
their original flavor. Peaches are easily 
preserved thus, and are nearly perfect, as 
are pears, especially the Bartlett, apples 
and quinces. One who has put up the 
{ince in this manner, will never preserve 


‘t according to the old pound for pound 


method. All the highly flavored 


apples, preserved by canning, make 
a finer apple sauce than can _ be 
produced in any other manner. 


The usual process is, to cook the fruit, of 
whatever kind, in a syrup made with four 
ounces of rugar, to a pint of water. When 
the fruit is cooked tender, transfer it at 
once to the jar, and add the syrup to fill 
up every crevice, if there are bubbles of 
air, aid them toescape, by the use of a 
spoon; see that the jar is solid full of fruit 
and syrup, and up to the top, before the 
cap is screwed on. While fruits are 
easily preserved in the family, vegetables 
are more difficult. We have many in- 
quiries about preserving green peas, green 
corn, and tomatoes. ‘Those who make a 
business of canning, find green peas and 
corn’among the most difficult things to 
preserve. They cau only be put up in 
tin cans by long boiling procesges, not 
practicable in families. If any of our 
readers have found a method by which 
either corn or peas can be preserved by 
any process practicable in the family, we 
ask them to communicate it, for the bene- 
fit of others. Last autumn we made an 
experiment with tomatoes. Thoroughly 
ripe fruit was cooked as for the table, 
omitting butter and all other seasoning, 
and put up in ordinary fruit jars. About 
3 out of 12 failed, but those which suc- 
ceeded were vastly better than the toma- 
toes purchased in tin cans.—American 
Agriculturist for July. 


“Great Paul.”’ 


To-morrow, if no accident occur, for 
the first time it is to summon church-go- 
ers to the temple of wership in which it 
has been hung. It is a massive bell that 
weighs about seventeen tons. It swings 
in the southwest tower of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in London. It was cast in a 
foundry at aconsiderable distance from 
the metropolis, and its journey from place 
to place has been attended with much 
interest and many incidents. It was too 
immense for common railway travel. It 
was placed on a vehicle especially con- 
structed for it, that itself weighed five 
tons, whose wheels were of extraordi- 
nary width to enable it to pass the more 
easily over swampy portions of the route 
chosen, and was slowly conveyed along 
the road by means of a traction engine. 
This conveyance was accompanied by 
another iron roadster which drew a cov- 
ered van or hut, on wheels, which was 
stored with jacks and engineers’ tools of 
every necessary description, to be used 
in case of need. Attached: to this was a 
cultivator made for steam plowing and 
laden with boiler plates to assist in get- 
ting the wheels of the trolly over soft 
ground. Last of all came a cask-shaped 
tank of sufficient capacity to supply the 
two engines in traversing the country 
where water would be scarce. 

And so this strange convoy toiled with 
distressing slowness along a comparative- 
ly unfrequented road, making one, unfor- 
tunate day, as many as twelve miles, but 
more often making but two or two and a 
half. Sometimes the wheels of the trolly, 
notwithstanding their great breadth, 
would sink in soft ground to a depth re- 
quiring the joint effort of both engines to 
hau] it backwards out of the mire. It 
had to ‘‘climb over” one formibable bill 
in particular. Oxenden [ill appeared to 
say to ‘‘Great Paul’’ that it had come 
far enough in that direction, and might 
as well turn around and go back to the 
furnace, or rest to the end of time in ig- 
noble ease where it was now stalled. 
‘‘Great Paul’’ had a stupendous tongue, 
but it was silent on thisoccasion. ‘Great 
Paul” was destined to higher existence 
than one in a bog at the foot of a frown- 
ing and threatening miserable bit of a hill. 
There was to be no dilly-dalying tunnel- 
ling business for ‘‘Great Paul’’ either. 
Like its glorious namesake it was bound 
to go onward and upward. A wire rope 
at length did the business, and ‘‘Great 
Paul,” safely in the valley on the other 
side, became at once an object of primi- 
tive affection, and even of superstition. 
It was a secluded part of England, and 
children were brought solemnly out from 
cottages to touch the bell as a safe pro- 
tection against evil spirits; old people and 
cripples hobbled out from their seclusions 
for the same purpose; there was a general 
surprise that the metallic monster was a 
hard substance, and a guard had to be 
placed over the ‘‘sensation of the hour” 
to prevent its being scratched all over 
with initials. Many pleaded for permis- 
sion to approach and touch with a finger 
the ‘‘brazen idol’—it had not yet been 
consecrated—-and were gratified by the lift- 
ing of a huge tarpaulin that but partial- 
ly covered it. And to-morrow it will be 
consecrated, and will sing out the joyous 
welcome of all church bells the world 
over and over.— Bulletin. 


Hymns and Their Authors. 


RRV. JOHN FAWCETT, D. D. 


Some of the older, more familiar hymns 
which we have sung from our infancy, 
and the words of which we can repeat 
from beginning to end, yet without re- 
membering ever to have ‘‘committed 
them to memery,’’ associate themselves 
so naturally with the inspired writings 
that i: is almost with difficulty that we 
can realize that these lines of living truth 
and of helpful love were actually written 
by mortals like ourselves—poor erring 
mortals | many of them—in comparative- 
ly recent years. The hymn-writers of 
the last two centuries, those who have 
had the true gift from above, and who 
have used it with the right motive, have 
done more to aid and to elevate their fel- 
low-beings than they probably ever 
dreamed of, and are really only second to 
those who wrote under direct inspiration. 
In fact, however, who will venture to 
say that our hymnists have not been as 
directly and as truly inspired as were the 
evangelists themselves ? 

Aithough, on first thoughts, it does re- 
quire an effort, almost a wrench of the 
mind, to realize that these hymns are the 


modern work of modern writers, it is very 
pleasant to know the incidents and cir- 
cumstances of their composition. 

What more familiar hymn than this, 
and what more truly in the spirit of the 
religion of the Lord Jesus ?— 

‘“‘Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 


The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.’’ 


We all know it ‘‘by heart.” It is not 
necessary to quote other stanzas. It was 
written by the Rev. John Faweett, D. 
D., who was born in England, in 1739, 
and was converted when about sixteen 
years old, under the preaching of the elo- 
quent Whitefield. Jn 1765, he was or- 
dained as pastor of a Baptist church in a 
little English town, when he composed 
the hymns that lived after him. They 
were many, but as is usually the case, 
only a few are valuable enough not to be 
forgotten. One of the best remembered 
and sweetest is this:— 


“Joyfully on earth adore him 
Till in heaven our song we raise; 
There enraptured fall before him, 
Lost in wonder, love and praise. 


* * * 


‘*Praise to thee, thou great Creator, 
Praise be thine from every tongue; 

Join my soui, with every creature, 
Join the universal song.”’ 


—Musical Herald. 


A short time since proposers of a 
short line to Europe from the eastern ex- 
tremity of Long Island have been out- 
done in the way of a magnificent proposi- 
tion to be backed by substantial subsidy. 
The new scheme ie for a line of ten fast 
steamships to sail between the nearest 
ports in Newfoundland and Ireland. The 
distance is said to be but 1,700 miles, 
and it is reckoned that, with a lightning 
express train across Newfoundland, and 
a fast packet line between tlfe island and 
the rail lines terminating in that vicinity, 
the trip to Europe can be shortened 48 
hours, The company which proposes to 
put a railway across Newfoundland have 
already been in the field, with consider- 
able success. According to the Toronto 
Globe, it has been granted 5,000 acres 
of selected land for every mile of railroad 
constructed, and a complete monoply for 
45 years, including exemption of all ma- 
terial. 
land will also indorse the company’s 
bonds to the extent of $3,000,000 if the 
electors to be voted for this fall do not 
object. The inevitable syndicate who 
are behind the steamship part of the 
scheme, are counting on 200,000 passen- 
gers and the carrying of the mails to re- 
munerate themselves. It is yet to be 
learned what inducements are to be of- 
fered to patrons of this route to counter- 
act the prospect of ‘‘changing cars’’ six 
times on a trip from Boston to Liverpool, 
than to endure which an American will 
rather encounter great peril. The chance 
to be sea-sick on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
again on the Atlantic, and a third time 
on St. George’s Channel, are also not 
‘‘down on the bills,’’ although lurking 
among the probabilities. There is no 
immediate reason to find further fault 
with the project. Perhaps it may not be 
carried out.— Alta. | 


Poultry— Food and Feeding. 


There is some little art, if we may 
so style it, in feeding your chicks to 
make a healthful and vigorous growth 
while young. Fully nine-tenths of the 
mortality amongst poultry, from sickness 
or disease, occurs while the chicks are 
still in the ‘‘downy’’ state, and the ma- 
jority of this loss occurs from improper 
food, and careless or ignorant feeding. 
Corn-meal, which is far too generally 
used, is unfit for yeung chicks, being too 
heating for their tender and immature di- 
gestive organs. Oorn-meal has killed 
more young chicks than rats. The best 
food we have found for young birds is 
stale bread, either crumbed up and fed 
dry, scalded and fed when cool, or else 
merely moistened in fresh milk. Where 
milk is abundant, it should always be 
used, and if the young birds get plenty 
of milk, in some form, they will grow so 
rapidly as to astonish those who have never 
given milk liberally to their poultry. 
We know of one breeder, a large dairy- 
man in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
who feeds the principal part of his refuse 
milk to his poultry, old and young, and 
his birds are not only singularly free 
from disease, but large, and finely de- 
veloped in body and feathering. This 
breeder gives mlik the credit of it all, but 
it may be due in part to excellent care— 
D. Z. Evans, Jr., in American Agr- 
culturist for July. 


The Future of Alaska. 


With a comparatively mild climate 
throughout the Archipelago, with most 
valuable ship-building timber covering 
the islands, with a cedar that now sells 
at one hundred and fifty dollars a thou- 
sand feet in Sitka, with splendid harbors, 
with inexhaustible fisheries, with an 
abundance of coal, and the probabilty 
that veins of copper, lead, silver and 
gold await the prospector, with the possi- 
bility of raising sufficient garden vegeta- 
bles, and with wild cranberry swamps in 
nearly every island; with all these 
advantages it is surprising that an in- 
dustrious, amphibious, ship-building, fish- 
ing colony from New England, or other 
States, a not established itself in 
Alaska. One drawback is that Congress 
has not yet organized a territorial gov- 
ernment, but when this region shall 
have been opened up to individual en- 
terprize and settlement, it will then be 
discovered that Alaska is a valuable 
possession.— Lieut. C. E. S. Wood, in 
the July Century. 

The Wesleyan Methodists sustain reg- 
ular preaching in ninety-six preaching 
places in Italy. In the Naples district 
they have 575 members and 196 proba- 
tioners. 


' 


The Government of Newfound- | 


The Detroit 


Both Fire and Burglar Proof. 


Positive Protection against all In- 
trusion! 


BANK and TIME LOCKS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Locks Cleaned and Repaired ; Combination 
Changed ; all Repairs done at Short Notice. 


Also, Hart’s Patent Emery Wheels 


IN STOCK. 


The best known, will grind without glazing or 
heating. Safety insured, as they are built on 
brass wire webbing. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


No. 8 NEW MONTCOMERY STREET, 
(Under Palace Hotel.) 


SAM’! B. PAICE, 


General Agent Pacific Coast. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE! 


uality anc uantity Always Uniform, 
For sale by Grocers. D. S.WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Pliladelphia. Pa. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Director. 


OoO’Farrell =t. 
mbalming and preparing bodies for shipmen 
a specialty. 


N. B.—I would call the attention of my ons 
rons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 
ORTER is no longer in my employ, nor hav 
any connection whatever with any Under 
king Establishment other than at 16 O’Far 
ell street, where I have been for the past 
ears. Opposite PHELAN’sS BLOocK. 


1863. Only ‘‘Pebble Establishment.” 1882. 
& 


THE MOST COMPLICATED CASES OF 


DEFECTIVE VISION 


Thoroughly diagnosedfree of charge 
and all kinds or Lenses made 
to order. 


SPECTACLES. 


Their adaptation to the various conditions of 
sight have been my specialty for 


Wears! 
COMPOUND ASTISMATIC LENSES 


0S"MOUNTED TO ORDER AT TWO HOURS 
NOTICE. 


MULLER, Optician, 


135 Montgomery, near Bush. 
[ESTABLISHED 8. F. 1863. | 


Orders by Mailor express promptly 
attended to. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


T;:timber. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


7 Y’S ORGANS 27 stops, $90. Pianos, 


BEATIYS $125. Factory running 
and nig! 


ht. Caralogue free. Address Dani 


F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


And Preserves. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Inatitu- 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Aug 2, 1882. 
For Cireulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
Tweonty-Ninth Wear. 
MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Princrpat. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will begin Wednesday, Au- 
gust 3, 1881. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

Mrs. M. Atkins Lyneg, Benicia, Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connected with it are looking fora year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. jittf 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School fer “Young Ladies and Children 


The Eighteenth Annual Session wili com- 
mence Thursday August 4th. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a large corps of 
well known teachers,and giving to each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfh St., Oakland. 
O0F"Next Term Opens July 26th 1882.49 


MARY E. SNELL, 
je15-2m 


- RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


HOPKINS’ ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Golden Gate Academy), 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - Principal, 


Tuesday A.M., July 18, 1882. 


CLASSICAL, LITERARY and ENYLISH DE- 
PARTMENTS. TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT. 
HE INSTITUTION IS STARTING UPON 
a new career of prosperity. The building 
is being renovated and the grounds put in 
good order. 
For prospectus send to 


H. E. JEWETT, 
Principal. 


jne7-tf 


The Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
A New Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 
W7ILL BE CONDUCTED BY REV. 8. 8. 
HARMON and MRS. F. W. HARMON, 
for the last 10 years Associate Principals of 
Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will receive girls 
of allages; the instruction comprieing Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will be first-class 
in all respects, and will combine the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The first year will open August 3, 1882. 

For prospectus and other information, address 

S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


413 & 415 Market St, S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Tron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 


KISLEY and CONCORD AXLES. 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Mule Shoes. 


Putnam & NORTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Galvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half-patent Axies. 


Salmon & Bliss’ Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from \%xto 4%xl. 


Price, Each, $27.50. 
The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


OS"Give us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importation orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just the 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of. 


WM. BARTLING HENRY KIMBALL. 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, . 
No. 505 OlayStreet, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tae Pacrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relatio 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISOO, Cal. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than &ny similar institutiow on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M., Stearns, T. R. Southern 

Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Da Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book. 
keeping, Penmanrhip and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 


mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 a8 to give personal attention to every pupil © 

lts complete system of 


Acthal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 


The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 


The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. . 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains takem 


to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


COALS. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & 00. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 


DRUGGISYS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES 
118 & 120 Market Street, 


and 
15 &317 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box”2001. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


[may18} 


Woman's Temperance Union 


5-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. (j”Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


CROSSETT’S 
Dental Rooms. 


NO. 10 THIRD ST. 
Open from 8a. m.to 9 p. m 


Wednesda i d 8 
y Evenings — undays excepted. 
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Pacific Coast. 


San Josp, June 24th:—The followiug 
details of the accident on the Santa Cruz 
road are authentic: A horrible accident 
occurred one wile south of Felton, on the 
Santa Cruz toll-road this morning, A 
four-horse stage, with thirteen young 
people, went over the bank down two 
hundred feet. Eva Hussey, Celia 
Clark, Ida Cowdery and George Scott 
were killed, and Ben Burling, J. D. 
Barr, Wm. Mockbee and Jesse Perkins 
badly hurt. Two horses were killed and 
the coach stove to splinters. A niece of 
President Davis escaped unhurt and re- 
mained with the wounded all night, tear- 
ing up her own clothing for their relief. 


Eastern. 


Franklin J. Moses, ex-Governor of 
South Carolina, pleaded guilty of theft 
in the General Sessioas Court in New 
York a week ago, and was sentenced to 
Fix months’ imprisonment. 


A correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist writes it that during the last three 
months a thousand colonists a day have 
come into the southern part of Dakota, 
mostly Americans of the better class.. 


Special Indian Agent Townsend, on 
last Thursday, left 27 Sac and Fox chil- 
dren in the Indian school at Carlisle, and 
arrived in Washington the next day with 
four others, who have been sent to Hamp- 
ton. 

A break occurred several days ago in 
the reservoir at Portland, Me., which let 
out a torrent of water, that ploughed up 
the street, carried away shade trees, 
and flooded cellars. 6,000,000 gallons of 
water escaped. The reservoir had lately 
been inspected and pronounced safe. 


The Women’s Silk Culture Association 
of the United States, at 1328 Chestnut 
street, have offered ten premiums, aggre- 
gating $500, to be given to the silk cul- 
turiats of the country who produce the 
ten iargest amounts of cocoons. Quality 
will also be one of the conditions. 


It seems incredible, but ten liquor-sell- 
ers in Glasgow lately petitioned the Li- 
censing Court to allow them to close their 
premises at 10 p. m. and some even at 9. 
We presume this was the result of Mr. 
Moody’s preaching there. Rum-sellers 
generally sell all day and night until com- 
pelled to close up. 


_ Denver, June 15th.—Chang Tsung 
Liang, an attache of the Chinese Lega- 
tion, who passed through to-day on his 
way to Washington, says the Chinese 
Government wil! return fifty students to 
American colleges, having discovered 
that their removal was a mistake. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia has under- 
taken anew the job of closing the gamb- 
ling hells of that city, and with more 
than the usual success, as the police are 
wholly under his control, and therefore 
are in danger of removal if they do not 
procure evidence against gamblers. The 
owners of the property, too, are being 
proceeded against. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is placing upon the engine. of each of its 
trains a tin box containing bandages, lint, 
liniment, etc., which will be readily ac- 
eessible to conductors and other train 
hands in case of accident. This, though 
a small feature, is looked upon as one of 
the necessary details in the management 
of a well-equipped road. 


WASHINGTON, June 16th.—The Presi- 
dent has nominated Alexander R. Botel- 
ler, of West Virginia, and William H. 
McMahon, of New York, to fill the va- 
cancies on the Tariff Commission. He 
has also nominated ex-Senator Alexan- 
der Rumsey, of Minnesota, ex-Senator 
Paddock, of Nebraska, G. F. Goodfrey, 
of lowa, Ambrose B. Carleton, of In- 
diana, and James Pettigrew, of Arkansas, 
to constitute the Utah Commission. 


With the beginning of the fall term of 
this year, Phillips Exeter Academy, of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, enters upon its 
one hundredth year of work. Next year 
the centennial celetration will be held, 
and this will be made the occasion of a 
grand reunion of the alumni. The Hon. 
George Bancroft, himself the most distin- 
guished living alumnus of the school, 
will preside at the public exercises, and 
Mr. Edward Hale will read the centen- 
nial poem. 

@n a recent Sunday, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher gave an interesting ac- 
count of his first ministry in “a Peesby- 
terian church at Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Among other things he said: ‘‘Miss 
Martha Sawyer, who took me there, was 
the trustee, deacon and treasurer of the 
little church, with twenty members and 
only one man among them. There in 
that little church, which would seat one 
hundred persons, and where, if I wanted 
to hold a communion I had to ¢gend to 
the next town and borrow a deacon, I 
was sexton as well as pastor. I used to 
sweep, and I bought the lamps, and fiiled 
trimmed and lit them. There that little 
church has stood till now, and now they 
hope to build a largerone. I want you 
to help me to help them. The collection 
will now be taken to rebuild the Presby- 
terian church in Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
where I began my ministry. —Lutheran 
Observer. 

The change that has occurred in France 
could have no more striking exemplific:- 
tion than in the movement now on foot in 
Paris to erect a monument to Admiral 
Coligny, to be placed in front of the 
Louve, facing that side from a window of 
which the signal for a general slaughter 


was given. Of the 100,000 francs needed, 


20,000 have been voted by the city coun- 
cil, and Catholics as well as Protestants, 
it is said, are to unite in erecting this 
memorial to the chief victim of the ‘‘St. 
Bartholomew Massacre,” now spoken of 
as *‘one of the worthiest sons of France.’’ 


Foreign. 


Lonpon, June 20.—In the Commons 
to-night the Repression bill passed 
second reading, including the tenth 
clause. 


Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman’s salary as 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, New York, has _ been 


raised to ten thousand dollars, 


The Jewish Commissioners sent to 
Palestine to explore the country, with a 
view to its colonizaiion, report that it of- 
fers good prospects to intending emigrants. 


At Noyon, in France, Calvin’s birth- 
place, a Protestant preaching station 
was opened last year—the first time 
the Gospel has been heard in that town, 
perhaps. 

Spurgeon’s ‘‘Pastor’s College,” during 
its existence of 26 years, has educated 
620 brethren, of whom 464 are now in 
the ranks as pastors, evangelists and 
missionaries. 


The question of ecclesiastical dis-estab- 
lishment in India will shortly come up in 
the British Parliament, a petition for it 
having been extensively signed by the 
natives of Madras. 


Thomas Hood, driving in {the country 
one day, observed a notice besidea fence, 
‘*Beware the dog.’’ There not being any 
signs of a dog, Hood wrote on the board, 
*‘Ware be the dog ?” 


Armenian scholars, with the approval 
of the Armenian Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, and in connection with some of the 
missionaries of the American Board, are 
preparing an edition of the Bible in mod- 
ern Armenian. 


The Education Committee recently ap- 
pointed by the Government of India, 
have published officially the remarkable 
statement that ‘‘the total number of pu- 
pils in all the schools in India is now just 
two millions.” 


Lonpon, June 15th.—The Lord 
Downshire, the largest sailing vessel 
ever constructed, sailed from Belfast a 
short time ago for San Francisco. She 
is constructed of steel, is 230 feet long, 
and has four masts. 


An Alexandria correspondent tele- 
graphs that he is informed, on the best 
authority, that if France and England in- 
terfere actively in Egyptian affairs, Arabi 
Pasha will blow up the Suez Canal, cut 
the railway to Cairo, and oppose the 
landing of European troops in Alex- 
andria. 


Ber.in, June 20.—Meilting, of the 
German Navy, arrested for having ac- 
cepted a bribe to reveal to the Russian 
Government the plaus for the defence of 
the German coast, had supplied the 
Russians with the most complete copies 
of plans concerning the torpedoes and 
submarine mines. 


The first consignment of frozen meat 
from New Zealand has reached England 
in fine condition. The shipment was by 
a sailing vessel, which was ninety-eight 
days on the passage, and the hold of the 
ship containing the meat was kept at 20° 
below freezing point by mechanical re- 
frigeration. The vessel had on board 
5,000 sheep. 


Intelligence has been received in Edin- 
burgh of the massacre, in the latter days 
of December, of nineteen natives who 
were engaged by Mr. James Stewart, C. 
E., as carriers on the new road which he 
is constructing between Lake Nyassa and 
Lake Tanganika, Africa, and over which 
it is proposed to carry a steamer in pieces, 
to be launched in Tanganyika, for the 
London Missionary Society. 


Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s work in 
Glasgow was cordially endorsed by the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, which met in Glasgow in the 
middle of May. After the reception of 
the annual report on the state of religion 
and morals, which pointed out certain 
dangerous tendencies in modern Scottish 
life, the labors of the American evangel- 
ists and of the Salvation army were made 
the subject of earnest discussion. The 
course of that discussion showed that 
while the Assembly regarded the work of 
the Salvation Army with little more 
than tolerance, that of Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey was thoroughly approved of, 
and was made the ground of special 
thankfulness. The opinion was also ex- 
pressed that the ministry of the various 
orthodox churches required vivification 
before it would be able to produce such 
valuable results as had been wrought 
by Mr. Moody.—S. S. Zimes. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
FINANCIAL. 


Silver, $1.145% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine, 52 4-16 per oz. 


COMMCRCIAL. 


Fiour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.3714 
to 5.50; Super., $4.75 to 5.25; Interior Ex- 
tra, $4.50 to 5.00; Interior Superfine $4.00. 

WueEat—No. 1, 1.70 per ctl. 

BarLtEy—Feed, $1.55; Chevalier, $1.75 
for choice bay; brewing, $1.80 per ctl. 

RyEe—-$2.30 to 2.35 per ctl. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.70 to 1.90. 

Frepv—Bran, $13.30; ground barley, $36 
to $37; middlings, $24; oil cake, $27.50. 
ton. 

Hors—22 to 25c for good. 

Caurrornia Onions — Silverskins, 50 to 
60 cts per ctl. | 

Potators—$1.00 to 1.50 per ctl. 

Frourt—Lemons, $1.25 to 2.25 per box for 
Cal.; Cal.Oranges, $4.50 to 5.00 per box for 
choice; Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch. 
Strawberries, $6 to 12 per chest. Cherries, 
$6 to 9 per chest. Apricots 75c to $1.50 per 
box. Apples, $1.00 to 1.50 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 8744 c to $1 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, $1.00 per doz.;Turnips, 50 to 
65 cts per. ctl.; Tomatoes, 8 to 18 cts per 
Ib.; Green Peas, 1% to 2c for sweet ; Green 
Corn, 10 to 25c per doz. 


Hay—$10 to 15 forall grades. Straw, 
65 to 7U per bale. 
Woor—San Joaquin, fair, 18 to 2lc. 


Butrer—Good to choice, 27 to 29c. 

CHEESE—Cal. 12 to 13%%c. 

Eeos-—Fresh laid, 24 to 25c per doz for Cal. 

Honey--Comb, 15 to 17c; Strained, 9c. 
10c for white. 

Brer—First quality, 7% to 8¢; inferior, 
5 to 6c per Ib. 

Lams—6 to 8c. 


Sunday-school Lesson for July 9, 1882. 
Mark x: 17-31. 


BY REV. R. G. JONES, D. D. 


The Rich Young Man Choosing Wealth Rather 
than Christ. 


Golden Text, ‘One thing thou lackest,” 
Mark x: 21. 

This lesson 1# very important both tu 
hearers of the gospel and professors of re- 
ligion. Many of the former tell us that 
they lead honest, innocent lives, therefore 
they have no need of religion. That God 
will surely not neglect men of such good 
conduct merely because they have not 
believed in Christ and professed religion. 
Many of the latter, while professing the 


‘name of Christ do not feel that he has 


any claim upon their time or money. If 
they come to church ouce a Sabbath, and 
give any loose change they may have 
convenient at the time, nothing more can 
be required of them. They have never 
known what it is to consecrate themselves 
and all they possess to the service of 
Christ. Their houses must be furnished, 
their person adorned. They must have 
all the luxuries of life, though there may 
not be a cent to spare for religion. There 
are professing Christiaus who pay more 
for their cigars alone than they give to 
help Christ to gain the world. Is it like- 
ly Christ will admit such into his king- 
dom? Let them study well the history 
of this young man. How few Christians 
come up to the test by which Christ tried 
this young man. 

There came one morning. He had 
almost left it too late. Jesus was in the 
way commencing his journey. What 
had kept the young man from coming till 
the last moment? Was it doubt of the 
ability of Jesus to help him, or some 
busiaess engagements, or fear of his co- 
religionists, most of whom, at this time, 
were bitterly opposed to Christ? 

Good Master, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternallife? (Matt. says, What 
good thing; what more than | have done 
already ?) We eee no fault in the out- 
ward demeanor of this young man. He 
showed great respect for Christ: kneel- 
ing before him and calling him good master. 
We have every reason to believe that he 
was honest. He did this sincerely, not 
merely for effect. Such action and pro- 
fession would secure admission to most 
of our churches at the present time. 

Why callest thou me good? None is 
good save one, even God. Great as was 
the respect which this young man show- 
ed Christ, and high opinion he express- 
ed, it did not satisfy him. He therefore 
asks him ‘‘Why callest thou me good ? 
Dost thou believe 1 am God? Other- 
wise I deserve not the name good; for 
God alone is good.” This shows the folly 
and inconsistency of thoze who say Christ 
was a good man, but not God; he rejects 
such doubtful honor. If not God, then 
surely he was not good, but an impostor. 

Thou knowest the commandments. 
Measure thyself by the sacred table. 
Even that when interpreted spiritually as 
Christ did will appear infinitely more per- 
fect than the best life, not to mention the 
first table. However, this man, inter- 
preting the commands literaily and by 
his own understanding of them, not their 
broad, deep, divine meaning, thought he 
had kept them all. There are thousands 
more just like him. They measure them- 
selves by themselves and think they are 
up to the standard. 


Jesus beholding him loved him. Would 
have been glad to save him. Saw in him 
a man capable of being very useful in his 
kingdom. Had it been possible, Jesus 
would have met him half way. Allowed 
him to keep some portion of his wealth. 
But he saw that the world was in his 
heart, and it must be got out a together 
ere he could create for him a new heart 
and renew a right spirit within him. It 
was a case of cutting the right arm and 
pulling out the right eye. ‘There was no 
other way of saving life. 


One thing thou lackest. How near, 
how hopeful for salvation. Only one 
thing more to be done. What was that ? 


Value Jesus Christ more highly than all | 


his earthly possessions. Have such confi- 
dence in him as The Good that he would 
be willing to part with all that he bad for 
his sake. This has always been the con- 
dition of salvation. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul; no room for any rival in old 
times. Paul also says, ‘‘But what things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Everything had to go rather than 
lose Christ.’’ The directions laid down by 
Christ for all ages are, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow me.”’ Cir- 
cumstances differ, but the rule is the 
same. All for Christ or nothing. This 
is more difficult than any imagine until 
they have tried it. It implies dying uuto 
sin, crucifying the old man. Overcom- 
ing the world by faith. Setting the af- 


fections on things above. 


He-was sad at that saying. He was 
not the only one that has been made sad. 
Had he only had the eyes of his mind 
opened he would have seen that a great 
bargain was offered him and he would 
gladly have laid hold of it. But he look- 
ed only at the things that are seen. He 
had no eye for discerning the value of 
heavenly treasures. There are thous- 
ands like him this day: the moment 
they are called upon to decide 
between Christ the world, 
they leave Christ and walk no more with 
him. 

How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God. It is 
very difficult to get a rich man to feel his 
need of a Saviour. All his wants are 
satisfied. His mind is full of care about 
the things of earth; he has no time to 
think of another world. His disciples 
not understanding Jesus very well, he 
added, ‘‘How hard it is for them that 
trust in riches.” Yea, how hard it is for 


, those who have them net to trust in 


them. Once a man makes wealth his 
god, or puts his trust in it, he will find it 
very hard to part with it. It is easier 
fora camel to go through the eye of a 


needle. This seems to have been an vld and 
well-known proverb. But it is diffieult 
for us now to get the right meaning of it. 
Whether he meant the creature to go 
through a smali gate called the needle’s 
eye, which was impossible, or as some 
say, a cable rope to pass through a 
needle’s eye. The idea no doubt is that 
it is impossible for a man trusting in his 
wealth to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. A 
rich man can enter the kingdom of heav- 
en. But it must be as the penitent sin- 
ner, trusting in Christ only for salvation. 
There is but one way to save all. Faith 
in Christ crucified. Every rich man 
may not be called upon to part with all 
his riches when he becomes a Christian, 
but every one must consent to hold all 
his wealth in trust for Christ, and count 
himself his steward, ready to part with 
all if Christ commands. 

With God all things are possible. 
The disciples were astonished, and 
thought no such man could be saved. 
Jesus said: ‘‘With men it is impossi- 
ble.” No man can persuade the wealthy 
not to trust in uncertain riches. He 
may tell them that all wealth belongs to 
God, and that it is only lent to them for 
aseason. That it does not satisfy or 
suit the soul. He may remind them of 
the multitudes who have lost their 
wealth, or who have died, leaving all be- 
hind them. They will probably be 
angry, rather than thank him for his 
kindness, | 

But God, by his grace, can enlighten 
men’s minds as to the comparative value 
of the things of time and eternity, that 
they will deliberately choose the latter. 
Yea, can change the heart so that 
it will draw greater cowforts from 
the tribulations of life on _ its 
way to Heaven than ever it had 
from the richesef earth; an bundred-fold 
now in this time—gladness more in the 
heart than in the time when their corn and 
wine increasd. ‘Then the joys of Heav- 
@ still remain after enjoying all that we 
are capable of here—‘‘in the world to 
come, eternal life.’’ Where can anything 
be found so suitable to man as the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ? What a pity that 
men, who are always in so much need of 
comfort, do not come to this fountain of 
true happiness ! 

Lo ! we have left all and followed 
thee. Christ apprecated their sacrifice 
quite as much as if they had left estates 
and kingdoms. Inasmuch as they had 
left their all for him, he will give his 
allto them. Let them to sit on thrones 
forever. 

Many that are first shall be last. 
This alludes to the ground on which the 
reward is given, and not to its degree ; 
it is awarning. A man who has worked 
for God all his life will no doubt have more 
enjoyment in Heaven than one who has 
worked but a short time, at the close of 
life ; though salvation will be to both of 
grace. But many who, as to time and 
opportunity might be fit for Heaven, 
owing to their self-conceit and confidence 
in their own righteousness, are more unfit 
to enter there than others who, later in 
llfe, come to it full of child-like feeling 
and a due sense of their own unworthiness. 
Pride seems natural to man, and the 
best must be greatly humbled ere they are 
fit for Heaven. Some great and good 
men are in doubt, when dying, because 
they have trusted too much in them- 
selves while in heaith. | 

He that works for Christ with a view 
of being rewarded in the life to come, 
may benefit mankind, but he will not 
honor Christ much. He values the spir- 
it in which we work, more than the 
amount of work which we do. Itis a 
trusting, child-like faith, working through 
love, that is well-pleaging unto him. 
The Day of Judgment will greatly re- 
verse the order in which wen will stand, 
from the position they occupy here. On 
earth it is the talented, active workers, 
who make a constant display of their 
zeal for God, that take the lead and are 
pre-eminent. But then, Christ will 
probably honor first and foremost some 
of the little ones who were little noticed 
in the church, not known in the commu- 
nity, and of whom the world never heard. 

The position we are to occupy in 
Heaven depends on ourselves, for Christ 
will give his chief favors to those who 
serve him from the purest and most un- 
selfish motives. 


— 


It may not be generally known to 
landsmen, but all sailors are aware that, 
with a strong and steady favoring wind, 
it is possible for a sailing-vessel to equal 
the speed of an Atlantic steam-ship. 
Mr. Benjamin, in his article on ‘*The 
Evolution of the American Yacht,’’ in 
the July Century, compares the time 
made by some sailing-ships twenty and 
thirty years ago with that of the fastest 
steamers of to-day. In one of the récent 
‘fastest passages ever made’’ by the 
Alaska, her greatest run was 419 miles 
in twenty-four hours. Before 1850, the 
ship James Baines, built by Donald Me- 
Kay, ran 420 miles in twenty-four hours. 
The ship Red Jacket, built at Rockland, 
Maine, ran 2,280 miles in seven days, 
or 325 miles per diem for a week. The 
Flying Cloud, McKay’s most celebrated 
ship, once made 374 knots, or 433 miles, 
in twenty-four hours and twenty-five 
minutes, equal to 17.17 miles per hour. 
The diffeulty sailing vessels experience 
in competing with craft whose power is 
steam, lies not in the ability of the ships, 
but in the fact that the wind is unsteady. 
Mr. Benjamin will accompany his maga- 
zine paper with a number of plans and 
diagrams, showing the shape of various 
sailing-vessels and the gradual changes 
that have taken place in the construction 
of hulls since the days of the American 
‘“pink,’’ invented for the cod-fisheries. 


‘*There’s too much horse-racing at ag- 
ricultural fairs,’’ remarked Parson Jones 
to the secretary. ‘‘I should like to know 
what horse-racing has to do with agricul- 
ture?” ‘Well, nothing perhaps, parson, 
any more than church lotteries have to do 
with the Gospel.” The parson felt the 


rebuke.— Messenger. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tae Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


Payment for THE Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to THe Paciric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

RENEWALS.—One week is required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper can be changed. 

Tha publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be paid. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to which 
your paper is sent. Your names cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. We 
bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are our 
friends. They help us to publish our paper. 
They are also the friends of our subscribers, 
because without their patronage we could not 
furnish THe Pacrric at the low price for 
which it is now offered. We want our adver- 
tising friends to find that it pays to make 
their business known through our columns. 
We can do this if our readers will bear that 
in mind, and give a share of their patronage 
to those who are thus assisting us. ' 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
bie rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tue Paciric. tf 


CANNED GooDs AN ARTICLE oF DiET.— 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, such as 
those prepared by King, Morse & Co., have 
not only become necessities in modern house- 
keeping, but their use has shown that some 
varieties are even better for food than fresh 
articles. Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Cherries 
and Tomatoes are much better when proper- 
ly canned than in their natural state, while 
when the other varieties cannot be obtained 
in the market, the Canned Fruits are an ex- 
cellent substitute. Apricots in being canned 
lose none of their flavor, while the process 
of preparation makes them uniformly palat- 
able. The sense of fullness one experiences 
in eating a ripe pear is modified in partaking 
of the canned article, and the appetite is 
agreeably stimulated. The tendency in ripe 
cherries to distress the stomach is entirely 
obviated in the process of canning, and 
canned cherries can be partaken of freely 
with no unpleasant results. The rank taste 
of the raw tomato which is distasteful to 
some, is removed in canning that vegetable, 
which thus becomes the most delicious and 
wholesome of all vegetables. Every house- 
keeper knows the brand of King, Morse & 
Co. 


Unfermented Wine for Communion 
Service. 

This wine is guaranteed to. be abso- 
utely pure, containing nothing but the pure 
juice of the grape, aud is entirely free from 
alcohol. Sample and price list sent on re- 
ceipt of three three-cent postage stamps. 

Address Wiiu1am 
Clayton, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 


In the North American Review for July, the 
leading article is a profound and sympathetic 
study of ‘‘Emerson as a Poet,’’ by Edwin P. 
Whipple. In ‘‘Hydraulic Pressure in Wall 
Street,’’ a writer who withholds his name, 
but who manifestly is no novice, exposes 
many of the tricks and devices by means of 
which fictitious values are created, and the 
unwary lured daily to ruin. Desire Charney 
contributes the eleventh article in the series 
on ‘‘The Ruins of Central America.’’ ‘here 
are two papers on the civil service question: 
one, ‘‘The Things Which Remain,’’ by Gail 
Hamilton, who labors to relieve the civil ser- 
vice from the aspersions cast upon it on ac- 
count of Guiteau’s crime; the other, ‘‘The 
Business of Office-Seeking,’’ by Richard 
Grant White, who forcibly portrays the mer- 
alills that come from the perennial struggle 
for place. Finally, Francis Marion Crawford, 
son of the eminent American sculptor, writes 
of ‘‘False Taste in Art.’’ The Review is for 
sale by booksellers and newsdealers general- 


ly. 


Harper’s Magazine for July is a very 
strong number. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Emerson, engraved by W. B, Clos- 
son after the crayon drawing by Samuel 
Rowse. Two eminent English writers con- 
tribute illustrated articles—Henry W. Lucy 
and Amelia B. Edwards. Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards contributes a curiously interesting 
article on the recently discovered Theban 
Mummies. Mr. Lathrop’s third instalment 
of ‘‘Spanish Vistas,’’ beautifully illustrated 
by Reinhart, relates mainly to Cordova. G. 
W. Sheldon writes entertaingly about the 
Old Ship-builders of New York, in the days 
of Christian Bergh, Henry Eckford, Jacob 
A. Westervelt, and William H. Webb. Oc- 
tavia Hensel contributes some reminiscences 
of Franz Liszt, with portrait. Inthe second 
partof ‘‘The History of Wood-Engraving,’’ 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry treats at some length 
of Holbein and Bewick, and then concludes 
with a rapid review of modern work. The 
article is illustrated by fac-similes of old en- 
gravings. Julian Hawthorn contributes a 
paper on Ralph Waldo Emerson. Short 
stories are contributed by Edward Everett 
Hale, Marie Howland, and Josephine Harper 
Fiske. The poetry of the number consists of 
tributes to Longfellow by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and A. T. L., and contributions from 
Paul Hayne and Tracy Robinson. The Edi- 
torial departments are full of interesting mat- 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purty 
strength and wholesomeness. More economic 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. Royal BakInG PowDER Co. 
106 Wall Street, New York. 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN, 


C. HERRMANN & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hats 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


ts Send for illustrated catalogue. 


QZ, 31.000.000.00 
Surplus 420,447.74 
San Francisco, Feb. 9, 1882, 


Report of the Rark Commissioners fou: 
the State of California to the Hon. A. L. 
Hart, Attorney General—Dear sir: In com- 
pliance with law, we beg to report that we have 
examined the affairs of the Pacifie Bank, and 
to submit the folluwing statement of its condition: 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


ROBERT WATT, 
WM. F. WHITE. for State of California. 


RESOTRCES. 
Bank Premises. ........... 8150,000 00 
Other Real Estate. ....... 5.225 35 
U.S. Bonds 8600.000 ‘cost)... 626.977 35 
Land Ass‘’n and dock 15.121 55 
Loans on Keal Estate, .... 167,562 61 
Loans on Bonds. Gas, 

water and bank stock... 156,956 90 

ans on other securities: 

(Grain, Wheat Barley, 

re @eeeee 466,414 09 
Loans on Personal se- 

Money on hand..... ...... 698,310 48 
Due from Bks & Bankers, 349.058 35 
Taxes, etc.. .... 10.270 18 
Collection Account. ...... 2.205 24 

Total Assets ............. 83,687,549 20 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital paidup... ........ & 00 
Surplus Fund .......-...... 420.447 74 
Due Depositors ............ 1,989.615 60 
Due Banks and Bankers... 257.727 72? 
Interest Collected .... .... 7.457 22 
Rents, Exchange. etc..... 2.370 35 
Dividend Account ......... 230 50 


Total Liabilities. ......83.687.849 20 
R. A. Me Donaial, Pres’t. 


MUSIC BOOKS BY 


American Composers 


Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books 
that are purely American in design and com- 
sition. 

ZENOBIA ($2.00) is a new Grand Opera, 


just out. Itisby8.G. PRATT. The subject is 


a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are cap- 
able of being made most attractive. Will soon be 
given, Miss Annie Cary iaking the principal role. 
DON MUNIO ($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, 
is a Grand Cantata, founded on a legend of the 


Crusades. 

46th PSALM (80 cts.) by DUDLEY 
BUCK, is a favorite. 

JOSEPH’S BONDACE $1.00) by 


CHADWICK. 

BELSHAZZAR ($1) by BUTTERFIELD. 
Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, 
which, with proper costuming, may be made 
magnificent. The music is good, and either is 
well worth giving. 

NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cents) by 
GEO. F. ROOT. 

PICNIC ($1.00) by THOMAS. 

Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to 
the flower and excursion season. 
REDEMPTION HYMN (30 cts.) by J. 
C. D. PARKER, will be most acceptable to 
choirs and choruses. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORE. jun21-tf 


THE BEST 


Sunday-School Song Boek ! 


HEART and VOICE. 


EDITED BY 
F. SHERWIN. 


Special Contributors : 
OEO. F. ROOT and JAS. R. MURRAY. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper and 
handsomely bound in boards. Price, 35 cts. 
by mail; $4.20 per dozen by mail; $3.60 
per dozen by express. Single Sample copy, 


Specimen Pages Free! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW 5 Square} Cincinnati, 0. 


jun21-2t 


25 cts. 
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